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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to summarize for the de¬ 
bater, coach, and judge the accepted practices of debate. 
Consideration has been given both the elementary tech¬ 
niques that every neophyte should learn at once, and the ad¬ 
vanced techniques which should not be attempted until after 
a thorough groundwork has been laid. Major emphasis has 
been placed on thovse items of greatest concern to the par¬ 
ticipant in preparing for next week’s debate; philosophy and 
theory have been carefully presented in other publications 
(see bibliography), and that material is not repeated. 

Accordingly, perhaps a summary here of the conception 
of debating on which the present work is based would not 
be out of place. Debate, to me, is essentially on educational 
process; its justification in high school and college lies in 
the training it gives the participants. Debate may provide 
the answers to national problems, and it may convert the 
public to the “right” side of the questions discussed, but 
primarily its purpose is the personal development of the 
participants; other results are secondary. 

From the debater’s point of view, debate is a highly 
enjoyable mental sport. Most debaters do not go out for 
debate to improve their thought processes any more than 
football players go out for football to strengthen their 
muscles. Both participate in their respective sports because 
they enjoy them. Of course, there are other incentives. 
High school or college credit is often given the debater, 
and financial support is often given the football player. But 
the educator must recognize that even though debate de¬ 
velops the participants in a beneficial manner, the debater 
has other incentives which to him may be just as important 
or more so. One of the most important of these is the feel¬ 
ing of personal enjoyment. 

Debate, like almost every form of human activity, is 
competitive. Competition can no more be eliminated from 
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be eliminated from the world in which the debater finds 
himself graduation. Nor is it desirable that debate 

competition be eliminated or reduced; rather, it should be 
encouraged, both as an approach to post-graduation activi¬ 
ties and as a means of stimulating work of a higher quality. 
Again and again it has been demonstrated that the educa¬ 
tional benefits of debate are greatest in an atmosphere where 
each student, through competition, is spurred on to his best 
efforts and highest achievements. 

Debate is a speech activity; that is, it is verbal in form 
and is usually administered, on the college level, by the De¬ 
partment of Speech. This has led a few into paying as 
much attention to diction and gestures as to what the 
speakers are saying. Only when one realizes that the main 
purpose of the speaker is to communicate ideas, and that 
devices of effective speech are useful only to the extent that 
they aid this process, can such devices be evaluated properly. 
The debate judge gives the decision to the team doing what 
the proposition requires; delivery affects the decison, but 
only to the extent that delivery aids or hinders the debater 
in meeting the requirements of the proposition. 

The three possible contributions of this book which con¬ 
cern me most are (1) the codification of rules, (2) the 
method of case organization, (3) the method of judging. 

The codification of rules is one of the jobs that first 
prompted me to prepare the manuscript. For many years 
debaters, coaches, and judges have had to learn the “ropes” 
the hard way—from trial and error, from the painful ex¬ 
perience of making mistakes and discovering them too late. 
In all other competitive sports the participants have the 
opportunity to read the rule book from the very beginning; 
they are not required to fumble around in the dark learning 
the rules by observation, perhaps reaching incorrect con¬ 
clusions. Apparently no comprehensive set of rules of de¬ 
bate has ever been published; it was to meet this situation 
that Chapter I was written. 
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The method of case organization suggested is purely 
optional on the part of the debaters—^but the teams which 
developed it maintained such consistently good records over 
a period of years that I think it worthy of careful consider¬ 
ation. 

The quality of judging has always been a sore point, 
and unnecessarily so. What is needed is an objective and 
easily-applied technique of judging, one which answers the 
question, “Which of the teams did what the proposition re¬ 
quires?'' The double-summary technique is oifered as such 
a procedure. 

Since the first edition of this book, the chapter on 
strategy has been rewritten to incorporate suggestions from 
readers, particularly Hugo Heilman, Director School of 
Speech, Marquette University, and Bruno Jacob, Executive 
Secretary of the National Forensic League. The help of 
these men is greatly appreciated. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date, typographical errors have been corrected, 
and the section on Reaching the Decision has been reworded 
for the sake of clarity. Further, a change in sub-title has 
been made to describe more accurately the contents of the 
book. 

I should like to acknowledge the help of Blake S. Root, 
formerly coach of debate at Western High School, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and Glenn H. Leggett, formerly coach of de¬ 
bate at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who first 
showed me how enjoyable really good debating can be. 
And I am particularly indebted to E. R. Nichols, Head of 
the Department of Speech, University of Redlands, who 
has given a great deal of guidance and encouragement in 
the preparation of this book and other material on debating. 

It is hoped that the information presented will prove 
useful to debaters, coaches, and judges who desire to im¬ 
prove the caliber of their work through an understanding 
of the procedures and techniques used by others. 

George McCoy Musgrave 

Des Moines 
September 1946 
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RULES OF DEBATE 

Debate, like any other competitive game, has rules and 
icgulations with which participants and judges should be 
thoroughly familiar. They have seldom been written; they 
have passed by word of mouth from debater to debater, and 
from school to school. It is not surprising, then, to find 
some disagreement as to what these rules actually are. 

Certain principles follow so inevitably from an under¬ 
standing of the nature of debate itself that they are well 
agreed upon by coaches. Some of the so-called ‘‘rules,” 
however, are simply customs that have grown up in certain 
localities, and are not universally recognized. Accordingly, 
a distinction has been made in this book between rules and 
customs. The latter are described in Chapter II. 

STAGING THE DEBATE 

Although the length of speeches and the style of debate 
vary, the following rules are invariably followed in all 
standard debates : 

Rule 1 a. The two participating teams shall consist 
of two or three speakers each, with the same number of 
speakers on each team. 

Rule 1 b. Each team shall have two or more con-- 
structive speeches, one or more rebuttals, and, in the 
event that Oregon style is used, one or more questioning 
periods. 

Rule 1 c. Each team shall have the same number of 
each type of speech, and all speeches of any one type 
shall be the same length. 
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Rule 1 d. The affirmative shall have the first con,” 
structive speech, and thereafter the speeches shall alter¬ 
nate: affirmative, negative, affirmative, negative until 
the beginning of the rebuttals. 

Rule 1 e. The negative shall have the first rebuttal 
speech, and thereafter the speeches shall alternate: nega¬ 
tive, affirmative, negative, affirmative until the end of 
the debate. 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

Occasionally a debate hinges on the definition of a word 
or phrase in the topic. The rule is: 

Rule 2 a. The affirmative has the right to make any 
reasonable definition of each of the terms of the propo¬ 
sition. 

It should be noted that the definition must be reasonable, 
which probably means the definition intended when the 
proposition was phrased, or the technical definition of the 
term as used by professionals in that field. If the affirma¬ 
tive’s definition is not reasonable, the negative should chal¬ 
lenge it at the earliest opportunity. 

Rule 2 b. If the negative challenges the reasonable¬ 
ness of a definition by the affirmative, the judge must 
accept the definition of the team that shows better 
grounds for its interpretation of the term. 

The judge is not expected to exercise his own taste in 
this matter, but to pick the more reasonable definition on the 
grounds of what the teams have to say, in the way of evi¬ 
dence and logic. 

Rule 2 c. Once the negative has accepted the affirm¬ 
ative's definitions, it may not later object to them, 
even though it later develops that they are unreasonable. 
Failure of the negative to object to the affirmative's 
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definitions in the first constructive speech following the 
definitions is equivalent to acceptance of them by the 
negative. 

If the negative wishes to quarrel with the affirmative's 
interpretation of the topic, it must do so at once. If the 
negative, through an oversight, accepts or fails to object to 
an unreasonable definition by the affirmative, it should not 
later be heard objecting that the definition was unreasonable. 

The definitions should always be accurate. Unusual 
definitions are permissible if the affirmative can get the 
negative to agree to them, or if the affirmative can show that 
they are reasonable in the sense of the word indicated above, 
but since strategic cases are always possible without resort¬ 
ing to tricky definitions of the terms of the proposition, such 
definitions are not encouraged. They lead only to bickering 
and quibbling. 

The old argument about the meaning of the word 
"should” in the proposition still arises. Here is the generally 
accepted definition : 

Rule 2 d. The phrase ‘'should be adopted,'* or its 
equivalent, means that the affirmative must show that 
the plan, if adopted, would be desirable. It does not in 
any way obligate the affirmative to show that the plan 
actually could be adopted. 

If the proposal is impossible to put into effect, the sub¬ 
ject is a poor debate question, and both teams made a 
mistake in signing the contract or agreeing to attend the 
tournament. A negative team is wasting its time in proving 
that the plan proposed by the affirmative is impossible to 
put into effect, because the negative is showing that the 
debate topic is poor, which is beside the point. This is true 
regardless of the reason advanced by the negative for its 
assertion that the plan could not be adopted. For instance, 
the constitutionality of the proposal is irrelevant; it must 
be assumed that the Constitution could be so amended if 
necessary. Similarly, the claim that too many members of 
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Congress or too many voters are opposed to the bill for it to 
pass is irrelevant; the only question to be settled in the 
debate is whether or not the plan would be desirable if 
adopted. 

This should not be confused with a possible negative 
claim that the plan is impractical—that if it were put into 
effect, it would not work, either immediately or at some 
future date. This is a legitimate negative case which the 
affirmative must meet. The latter case, namely that the plan 
would not work, is quite different from the claim that 
the proposal could not be put into effect in the first place. 
The negative must assume that the plan actually could be 
adopted, and center its attack on the scheme's desirability 
and workability. This is not “debating in a vacuum," as 
has been alleged in many debates. There are really two 
questions to be settled, and the debate is commonly worded 
to center around the first question alone because it is the 
more interesting of the two. These questions are (1) would 
the proposed plan be desirable if it were put into effect, and 
(2) is it possible to put it into effect? It should be recog¬ 
nized that the typical debate question is based on the first 
question alone, and does not pretend to cover the whole 
ground.^ 


THE PROPOSED PLANS 

In the usual debate, which is centered about the adoption 
of some plan or policy, the question sometimes arises. Does 
the affirmative have the right to advocate that particular 
plan ? The general rule is: 

Rule 3 a. The affirmative must advocate everything 
required by the topic itself. It may work out the details 
of its plan as it sees fit. 

Rule 3 b. The affirmative may take on the burden of 
proving anything else it desires. 

> An excellent discussion, **Tbe Meaning of the Word 'Should* in a Ques* 
tion of Policy,** by F. W. Lambertson, will be found in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, 28:421-4, December 1942. A careful study of this article is recom¬ 
mended. 
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Of course, the more the affirmative advocates, the more 
it must prove, so that affirmative teams frequently advocate 
as little as possible. However, the negative has no right to 
object if the affirmative does wish to recommend and sup¬ 
port more than is required of it by the topic. In such a 
case, the affirmative is assuming the burden of proof for the 
entire enlarged plan, and the negative may win by refuting 
any major part of it. 

Rule 3 c. If the negative offers a counterplan, it must 
provide a change of principle from the affirmative plan. 

Just what a “change of principle” is will probably be a 
bone of contention unless both teams understand the pur¬ 
pose of this rule—to prevent the negative from offering any¬ 
thing too close to the affirmative plan. F. W. Lambertson’s 
article,^ “Plan and Counterplan in a Question of Policy,” 
discusses the problem. 

Rule 3 d. The affirmative must explain, upon demand 
by the negative, the major features and policies under 
which the proposed plan is to operate. The affirmative 
must not leave its plan so vague as to prevent a reason¬ 
able attack by the negative on the grounds of practicality. 
If the negative advocates a counterplan, it has a similar 
duty. 

This rule should not be construed to mean that the 
affirmative must go into great detail about the operation of 
the plan. For instance, when advocating a federal world 
union, the affirmative, upon demand, must explain the basis 
for the selection of representatives from the member coun¬ 
tries—that is, population, area, natural resources, literate 
population, or other method. The affirmative, however, does 
not have to know the exact number of representatives Chile 
will have, as long as it explains the basis for Chile's repre¬ 
sentation. If the negative can show that the decision of the 
affirmative about a certain relatively minor detail of the 
plan is vitally important, then the affirmative must explain 

* Quarterly Journal of Speech^ 29:48<52, February 1943. 
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how that part of its plan will work; but if the negative at¬ 
tack is of the “hit-and-run” variety, the affirmative is under 
no obligation to meet each of these minor objections. 

A favorite device of some affirmative teams is to leave 
everything to a commission or legislative body to decide. 
This is never valid for the major features of the plan, es¬ 
pecially if an explanation is demanded by the negative, and 
even the smaller details must be explained if it is shown that 
they are vital or important to the success of the plan. 


CONSISTENCY OF POSITION 

Once a team has made known its position on major or 
minor issues, or even on small details, it is governed by the 
following rule: 

Rule 4. No revision of position of a team is permitted 

during the debate. 

If a team shifts ground on some issue, the judge should 
consider the point won by the opposing team. The only 
exception to this would be when the revision is relatively 
minor and when, except for the shift of ground, the team 
making the point has a clear-cut superiority on that particu¬ 
lar issue. 

This rule is designed to prevent teams from wriggling 
out of contradictions between speakers by simply saying 
that they had revised their attitude in the meantime; it also 
simplifies the proceedings and enables everyone concerned 
to follow the debate more easily. 

BURDEN OF PROOF 

A great deal has been written and said about the burden 
of proof, and many misconceptions have arisen about the 
duty of the affirmative. The rule is: 

Rule 5 a. He who asserts must prove. 
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The affirmative, of course, must show that its plan is 
desirable, which means that it must show some definite ad¬ 
vantages that will result; otherwise it has failed to show 
why the plan should be adopted and therefore has lost the 
debate. The commonly heard statement that the ^'affirmative 
has the burden of proof” means that and nothing more. 

On the other hand, if the negative wishes the judge to 
accept the idea that there are certain major disadvantages 
which outweigh the advantages of the plan, it must assume 
the burden of proving that such disadvantages actually will 
result. If the negative introduces a counterplan, it has the 
burden of establishing the advantages of that plan, while the 
affirmative has the duty of establishing the disadvantages of 
the counterplan. In every instance, he who asserts must 
prove. 

Rule 5 b. In order to prove” an assertion, a team 
must support it with enough evidence and logic to give 
reasonable grounds for believing the assertion. 

The rules regarding proof differ in law and debating. In 
law, the jury has the right to disbelieve oral testimony or 
written evidence, even though its accuracy is not disputed 
by the other side. In debating, the function of the judge is 
to decide which team did the better debating, not to decide 
the truth of the matter under discussion. Therefore, the 
judge is not allowed to exercise his discretion as to the truth 
of the assertions made by the teams. Any assertion backed 
up by reasonable evidence and logic, and not refuted suc¬ 
cessfully by the other team, must be accepted by the judge as 
true. 

If the validity of an argument is disputed, the team 
with the burden of proof is not required to remove all doubt 
about the truth of the assertion, but need only give sufficient 
grounds to convince the judge that, on the basis of what was 
said in the debate, it is more reasonable to believe the asser¬ 
tion than to disbelieve it. 
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REFUTATION AND REBUTTAL 

The rebuttal is a time for refutation and summary; in 
fact, such emphasis has been placed on summary that some 
writers now refer to the “rebuttal-summary'' period. Fre¬ 
quently the last rebuttal for each team consists of a double 
summary of the debate, with little or no refutation of the 
arguments of the opposition. In all fairness to the opposing 
team, the constructive arguments of a team should be es¬ 
tablished in the constructive speeches, to allow time for their 
refutation if the opposing team is capable of so doing. Con¬ 
sequently, the following rule is well established: 

Rule 6 a. No new constructive arguments may be 
introduced in the rebuttal period. 

A constructive argument is generally an alleged advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage in one of the proposed plans. All such 
advantages or disadvantages must be brought out in the 
constructive speeches. Constructive arguments introduced 
in the rebuttal (except when permitted by Rule 7d) must be 
disregarded by the judge. 

Rule 6 b. Either team, when advocating a plan of 
action, must explain that plan early enough in the debate 
so that the opposing team has a constructive speech in 
which to reply. 

It should be remembered that no new constructive argu¬ 
ments may be introduced in rebuttal; that is, all advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposed plans must be brought 
out in the constructive speeches. Therefore, if either team 
delays in the presentation of its plan until so late in the 
debate that the opposing team has no constructive speech 
in which to reply, the latter team will have no speaking time 
left in which to bring out the defects of the plan, and thus 
will be unfairly handicapped. 

However, delay in the presentation of a plan is a per¬ 
fectly legitimate strategic approach, provided that the above 
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rule is not violated. For instance, the affirmative may, if it 
so desires, fail to explain its plan until the end of its second 
constructive speech because the negative still has a construc¬ 
tive speech in which to introduce the defects of the plan. 
The value of this approach is in considerable doubt, because 
the affirmative has wasted an entire constructive speech, but 
the delay is not contrary to rules. 

Since the negative speakers follow thf affirmative speak¬ 
ers in the constructive speeches, this rule becomes important 
only when the negative introduces a counterplan. Here it 
can be seen that if the negative fails to explain the counter¬ 
plan until the last speech before rebuttals, the affirmative 
has no constructive speech in which to present the disad¬ 
vantages of the plan; and since the presentation of these 
disadvantages in the rebuttal is prohibited,® the affirmative 
cannot explain them at all. In a debate with three construc¬ 
tive speeches per team, therefore, the negative must bring 
out its counterplan in the first or second constructive 
speeches; where there are only two constructive speeches 
per team, the negative must bring out its counterplan in the 
first constructive speech. 

Rule 6 c. Both teams have the right to introduce new 
evidence pertaining to an established point into the re¬ 
buttal if it is used for refutation or counter-refutation. 

The rule prohibiting the introduction of new construc¬ 
tive arguments into the rebuttal should not be construed to 
prevent the introduction of new evidence or new arguments 
to refute an opponent's argument or to refute his answer to 
the team's own argument. 

Rule 6 d. Refutation may take place in any part of 
the debate and is not limited to the rebuttal period. 

The above rule is so well understood that its mention 
would be unnecessary were it not for the fact that some¬ 
times young debaters claim otherwise. 


* See Rule 6a. 
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An issue which was unsettled for many years was 
whether, in the case of the last rebuttal, the judge should 
exercise his discretion about the merits of the arguments 
presented. It was pointed out that if the affirmative fails 
to refute certain major negative arguments until the last 
rebuttal, the negative has no opportunity for counter-refu¬ 
tation. For this reason, the following rule is necessary: 

Rule 6 e. The affirmative must not delay the initial 
refutation of negative constructive arguments until the 
last affirmative rebuttal, unless the last rebuttal is the 
first opportunity for the affirmative to make this refuta¬ 
tion. 

This rule means simply that if the negative is able to es¬ 
tablish defects in the affirmative plan or advantages for its 
own counterplan, the affirmative must, if possible, refute 
these arguments before the last rebuttal. Of course, if the 
negative delays in introducing the arguments, the affirmative 
naturally cannot be expected to refute them until its next 
speech. If the affirmative’s next speech happens to be the 
last rebuttal and the negative has no opportunity for reply, 
this is the negative’s own fault for waiting so long to intro¬ 
duce the arguments in the first place.* 

It should be noted especially that this rule refers only to 
the initial refutation of the arguments, not to refutation 
after the arguments have been tossed back and forth several 
times. 

This rule means that the judge may look upon the last 
rebuttal in exactly the same way that he looks upon any 
other speech, except that the affirmative may not deliberately 
skip an argument in the preceding speech in order to answer 
it in the last rebuttal when the negative has no chance for 
reply. Under no circumstances (and this should be heavily 
underscored in the judge’s mind) should the judge interpret 

* Such a delay by the negative would be contrary to Rule 6a, of course, 
except when the affirmative lets the bars down through an indiscreet question 
as explained in the Rule 7d, or except when the negative delays the presen¬ 
tation of the constructive argument until its last constructive speech, and 
there is only one rebuttal per team. If the negative’s delay is contrary to 
rules, the affirmative is under no obligation to reply, of course. In any event 
the affirmative reply is valid if a delay by the negative forces the affirmative 
to wait until the last rebuttal to make the initial refutation. 
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this to mean that he should pay no attention to the last 
affirmative speech. On the contrary, he should listen just as 
closely and give the final arguments every bit as much 
weight as though they were presented elsewhere in the de¬ 
bate. The affirmative almost invariably answers or attempts 
to answer all negative constructive arguments before the last 
rebuttal; this rule is designed for those few occasions where 
the affirmative hears a major negative, constructive argu¬ 
ment, then avoids mentioning it in one or more speeches in 
order to refute it in the last rebuttal. If this happens, the 
negative will call the judge’s attention to the violation,® and 
the judge must, of course, disregard the affirmative refuta¬ 
tion ; but he must be careful not to confuse the rare instance 
when the above situation actually occurs and the more fre¬ 
quent occasions when (1) the affirmative tries to answer the 
argument at once and fails, then succeeds in the last rebut¬ 
tal, or (2) the affirmative answers it for the first time in the 
last rebuttal, but only because there was no earlier oppor¬ 
tunity for the affirmative to reply, or (3) the affirmative 
made its initial, and successful, refutation earlier, but since 
the negative reestablished the point in the meantime, a 
second refutation was necessary, this time in the last rebut¬ 
tal. In any of the three preceding situations, the affirmative 
refutation is perfectly valid even though it occurs in the last 
rebuttal. The affirmative’s arguments are disregarded by the 
judge only (1) when the team avoids answering a negative 
point in one or more speeches so that it can be saved for the 
last rebuttal, and (2) when the negative calls the judge's 
attention to the violation and asks that the affirmative re¬ 
futation be disregarded. This procedure makes it possible 
for the judge to look upon the last rebuttal in the same light 
as any other speech until the negative calls his attention to 
some violation. 

On occasion, writers have maintained that since the 
negative cannot reply to refutation or counter-refutation 
presented by the affirmative in the last rebuttal, the judge 
should make such reply mentally by examining the possi- 

” The procedure through which Uiis may be done is described in the 
following rule, 6f. 
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bility of refuting these arguments. It should be evident at 
once that if the judge is to avoid penalizing the affirmative 
by depriving it of the benefits of one speech, the above pro¬ 
cedure (mental refutation by the judge) cannot be per¬ 
mitted; he must treat the refutation or counter-refutation 
presented in the last rebuttal in exactly the same manner as 
though it were presented elsewhere in the debate. Thus, 
if a certain argument is tossed back and forth throughout 
the debate and finally is nailed to the mast by the affirma¬ 
tive in the last rebuttal, the point must be counted for the 
affirmative even though the negative may have had good 
answers which it did not have opportunity to use; this ad¬ 
vantage is given to the affirmative to compensate for its 
burden of proof, and the equability of this compensation is 
shown by the fact that most debaters do not care whether 
they are assigned to affirmative or negative debating. 

It has also been pointed out by numerous authors that 
if the affirmative misquotes the negative or if the affirmative 
presents inaccurate facts in the last rebuttal, the negative 
has no opportunity to call the judge's attention to the mis¬ 
quotation. There are two alternatives to correct this situa¬ 
tion. Either (1) the judge must be required to recognize 
and discard such material from the last rebuttal, or (2) 
some method must be developed to permit the negative to 
call the judge's attention to such material. Since it is more 
difficult for the judge than for the negative team to recog¬ 
nize inaccurate quotations or facts, the following rule is the 
preferable method of handling the situation: 

Rule 6 f. During the last rebuttal of the debate, if 
the negative believes it is being misquoted, or if it be- 
lieves that the affirmative is introducing inaccurate facts, 
or if it believes the affirmative is violating the preceding 
rule, the negative may ask for the floor to point out this 
situation briefly to the judge. 

In such an instance, a negative speaker rises and asks 
the chairman if he may have the floor, stating his reason. 
Some schools prefer the parliamentary form whereby the 
negative asks if the affirmative speaker will yield, but since 
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this implies that the affirmative has the right to say “no,” 
it seems better to abandon the parliamentary form alto¬ 
gether. Since the chairman cannot refuse the request with¬ 
out favoring the affirmative, and since even in the parlia¬ 
mentary form the affirmative cannot refuse the floor without 
appearing to fear what the negative will tell the judge, the 
negative is always allowed to speak for one or two minutes, 
whereupon the affirmative speaker continv’es. The time con¬ 
sumed by the interruption should not be included in the 
affirmative’s speaking time, of course. 

In short, the judge must make no distinction between the 
last rebuttal and any other speech except when the negative 
calls his attention (1) to some misquotation or misrepresen¬ 
tation by the affirmative, or (2) to delay by the affirmative 
in refuting a major negative constructive argument until the 
last rebuttal, when the affirmative could have refuted it 
earlier had it so desired. If the negative does point out 
either situation, and if the judge believes ® that the situation 
actually is as explained by the negative, he must disregard 
the affirmative remarks in question. It seems preferable 
for the judge to state, before the affirmative resumes his 
rebuttal, whether the arguments are to be thrown out or not, 
for only in this way will the affirmative rebuttalist know 
whether to continue in the same vein. 

QUESTIONING DURING CONSTRUCTIVE 
SPEECHES 

During the regular constructive speeches of standard 
(not Oregon) style debates, questions are sometimes asked 
with the expectation that they will be answered in the next 
constructive speech of the opposition. The following rules 
apply: 

Rule 7 a. During the constructive speeches, a debater 
may ask a reasonable number of questions for the oppos- 
ing team to answer in its own speaking period. 

* Here the judRe U seeking the truth of the situation, not judging a 
debate on the topic, '*Resolved, that the affirmative violated Rule 6e.** 
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The number of such questions must necessarily be small 
(say one or two per speech) for otherwise the next speaker 
could justifiably point out that the number of questions was 
so large that any attempt to answer them all would consume 
so much of his speaking time that his regular speech would 
be sharply curtailed. 

Rule 7 b. At the time the questions are asked, the 
speaker must make clear that he really desires answers 
and is not asking rhetorical questions. If he fails to do 
this, there is no obligation on the part of the opposing 
team to reply. 

In the majority of cases, the intent of the speaker will 
be clear from his manner and from the nature of the ques¬ 
tions. The rhetorical question is usually of the “flag-wav¬ 
ing” variety, for instance, “Is America to be chained to the 
ambitions of unscrupulous foreign dictators?” When the 
speaker really expects an answer, the question generally 
refers to the opposing team’s position on some major issue. 
Rhetorical questions, or questions that may be mistaken as 
such, need not be answered; the judge should simply con¬ 
sider them part of the speech itself."^ 

Rule 7 c. When the above condition has been met, 
the opposing team in its next speech must either answer 
or show good reason for not answering. 

If the question pertains to minor details or is otherwise 
unfair (if, for instance, it is of the “Have you stopped steal¬ 
ing from the corner store?” variety) the nature of the 
question should be pointed out to the judge. If convinced 
that it is unfair, the judge must ignore the question. If a 
reasonable inquiry is not answered, however, the judge must 
presume that the team failing to reply has no reply, and 
should consider the point settled against the side failing to 
answer. When the question is of major importance (that is, 
when it throws doubt on the validity of one of the alleged 

^Edward S. Betz, in “A Study of Debate Standards,” Forensic^ 25:108, 
May 1940, points out that “the affirmative is not required to answer every 
question asked by the negative but may ignore the obviously irrelevant ones.^* 
This is also true, of course, for questions asked the negative by the affirmative. 
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advantages or disadvantages) failure to reply could con¬ 
ceivably alter the decision. It should be recognized, how¬ 
ever, that the most serious effect of such circumstances 
would be to refute completely one or more of the alleged 
advantages or disadvantages, and that the judge must not 
place greater emphasis on such refutation than if it occurred 
in the normal manner in the speeches and rebuttals. 

Rule 7 6.. New constructive argunients may be intro- 

duced in the rebuttal period if the rebuttal is the first 
opportunity to answer a direct question and if these new 
arguments answer the question. 

The above rule is an exception to Rule 6a, which pro¬ 
hibits the introduction of new constructive arguments in the 
rebuttal period, and which was made to protect teams from 
the last-minute introduction of new arguments by their 
opponents. If a team lets down the bars by an indiscreet 
question, it no longer deserves this protection; accordingly, 
the opposition may, if it desires, take advantage of the situa¬ 
tion by introducing new constructive arguments in rebuttal. 
Such instances are rare because most teams are smart 
enough to present their major arguments early enough in 
the debate to support them with adequate evidence. 

OREGON STYLE 

Many forms of Oregon cross-examination debating, 
under various names, have been used in high school and 
college debates. Unless otherwise specified in the contract, 
in the tournament rules, or in the pre-debate correspondence, 
the following rules are presumed to apply: 

Rule 8 di. The questioner must confine himself to 
questions, and must not make statements or comments. 

Rule 8 h. The answerer must give short but not 
necessarily yes-or-no answers. He must confine himself 
to answers, and not question the questioner or make 
comments on other subjects. 
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The purpose of this procedure, of course, is to prevent 
either debater from turning the questioning period into a 
constructive speech or quibbling match.® 

Rule 8 c. The questions asked may pertain to any 
matter relevant to the problem under discussion. 

The questioner is not limited to material covered in the 
constructive speech of the answerer, but may use the ques¬ 
tioning period (1) to build up any part of his own case, (2) 
to tear down any part of the opposition's case, or (3) to 
ascertain facts, such as the opposition's position on a certain 
issue, that can be used later in the debate. 

Rule 8 d. The questioner is allowed wide latitude with 
regard to the relevancy of the questions. 

The chairman has the right to rule questions irrelevant 
if the irrelevancy is carried to extremes, but this is almost 
never done in practice. There are two major reasons for 
this. First, well-thought-out lines of questioning leading to 
dilemmas, inconsistencies, or impossible positions are con¬ 
sidered good debating and are undoubtedly enjoyed by the 
audience and at least half of the debaters; they can be used 
to best advantage when the opposition does not realize 
where the questions are leading. Second, since the time of 
the questioning period is ordinarily assumed to exist for 
the benefit of the questioner, the witness has no ground on 
which to object if the questioner wishes to waste his time 
on irrelevant questions; the questioner is harming himself 
and not the opposition. 

Rule 8 e. The witness must answer every question 
unless he can show that it would be unfair or unreason¬ 
able to expect him to answer. 

• Kenneth Hanc^ in “The Dialectic Method in Debate" Quarterly 
Journal of Speech^ 25:243-8, April 1939, says, "The questioner should ask 
specific and unequivocal questions—those requiring a *yes* or 'no' answer 
or a short reply. The questioner should protect himself carefully at this 
point, and should control the amount of time devoted to consideration of 
each question." Ranee’s recommendations on this point constitute good 
debate technique and deserve to be followed. They should not, however, be 
construed to mean that the questioner is required to ask questions calling for 
short answers. If he inadvertently or deliberately asks questions requiring 
long and involved answers, he is harming only himself. When this mistake 
is made, the witness has a perfect right to continue with his answer. Rule 8b 
notwithstanding, until the questioner interrupts. 
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In short, he may not decline to answer simply because he 
prefers not to commit himself; he must have a valid excuse. 
An example of an unfair question is one that is too detailed, 
such as, ‘‘In your plan of socialized medicine, how many 
doctors are you going to have per thousand population in 
Clarinda, Iowa?” In such a case, the witness should point 
out that this is an extremely minor detail, and that he does 
not know the answer. 

On the other hand, the chairman should not allow the 
witness to use this excuse to avoid answering legitimate 
questions. For instance, the chairman should insist that the 
witness answer the question, “On what basis are you going 
to determine the number of doctors in any given locality?” 
This cannot be considered a minor detail by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

Borderline cases will arise, and in general the chairman 
should support the questioner if it appears that the answers 
are important to the debate. 

The witness must not be allowed to make the excuse that 
his partner will cover the point in his constructive speech. 
While this may be true enough, one of the fundamental ob¬ 
jectives of Oregon style is to allow both teams to obtain 
such information whenever they desire it; therefore, the 
chairman should direct the witness to reply to the question. 
For instance, suppose the questioner asked, “Are you going 
to set up a system of clinics in your plan of socialized medi¬ 
cine?” The answerer should not be allowed to evade the 
question by saying, “My partner will cover the mechanism 
of our plan in his constructive speech.” He is required to 
answer the question, but he should welcome the opportunity 
because it gives him a chance to build up his own case while 
consuming the time of the questioner. This gives his partner 
that much more time for other matters in his constructive 
speech. 

Rule 8 f. Either debater may appeal to the chair to 
enforce the customary questioning procedure. The time 
consumed in such appeals shall not be counted. 
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Appeals to the chair are rare. However, it is frequently 
necessary for the chairman to interrupt inexperienced de¬ 
baters to remind them that the questioner must confine him¬ 
self to questions and the answerer must confine him¬ 
self to answers. This problem does not often arise when 
the debaters have become accustomed to Oregon style. 

Rule 8 g. The witness must answer the questions put 
to him without consulting his colleague. 

The purpose of this rule is to prevent unnecessary delays 
in the questioning period and to enable the debaters to con¬ 
centrate certain types of questions on certain types of wit¬ 
nesses. A strong team will sometimes save important ques¬ 
tions for the weaker of the debaters on the opposing team. 


JUDGING 

The basic principle behind the judging of competitive 
debate is that the decision must go to the team that did the 
better debating. The judge must not make his decision on 
the basis of his own personal convictions about the topic, 
but entirely on what the teams have accomplished in the 
debate. Similarly, the decision must go not to the team 
composed of better debaters, but to the team that did more 
effective work in this particular contest. If a team demon¬ 
strated what it was required to demonstrate, its debating 
was more effective than that of its opponents; if it failed, 
its debating was less effective. 

Rule 9 a. The team that did the more effective debat¬ 
ing must he given the decision. 

Rule 9 b. If the debate is on a proposed plan or 
policy, the criterion, to determine effective debating is: 
On the basis of this debate, and ignoring everything else, 
should the plan advocated by the affirmative he adopted? 
If the affirmative was successful in showing that the plan 
should be put into effect, its debating was more effective 
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and therefore the affirmative won. If the affirmative 
failed, the negative's debating was more effective and the 
negative won. 

This is the only impartial and easily administered cri¬ 
terion for determining effective debating with which the 
author is familiar, and there can be little doubt that this 
method is more commonly used than any other. However, 
since some still maintain that a debate can be judged in 
terms of some “elements of effective debating” rather than 
in terms of what the teams have accomplished, the two 
methods are contrasted in Appendix I. 

It should be noted especially that this system of judging 
does not consider subject matter to the exclusion of delivery. 
Delivery is important, but it will automatically be given the 
proper consideration in the decision. Poorly expressed 
ideas will not be clearly understood; they may even be com¬ 
pletely misunderstood, thereby doing irreparable damage to 
the case. The team may lose the debate as a result, and 
rightly so. Clearly expressed ideas, on the other hand, will 
be clearly understood by the judge, and any judge will give 
more weight to an argument he understands than to one he 
only vaguely grasps. Therefore, delivery need not be—in 
fact, must not be—given separate consideration in the 
decision. 

Rule 9 c. If the debate is on a question of fact or 
truth, the affirmative is given the decision if it satisfac- 
torily shows that, on the basis of this debate and ignor¬ 
ing everything else, it is more reasonable to believe the 
alleged fact than to disbelieve it. 

This latter case is one of the few situations in which 
the judge may find it necessary to weigh the merits of con¬ 
flicting evidence. The judge is placed in the unfortunate 
position of having to weigh the merits of this mass of mate¬ 
rial, based, of course, on what the teams have to say about 
the merits of their own and their opponents' evidence. This 
difficulty in securing a worthwhile decision makes the ques¬ 
tion of truth or fact an unpopular type of debate topic. 
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Rule 9 d. If the debate is on a question of whether 
some result will follow a certain plan of action, the 
affirmative must be given the decision if it satisfactorily 
shows that, on the basis of this debate and ignoring 
everything else, it is more reasonable to believe the 
alleged result than to disbelieve it. 

When the topic is worded so that the affirmative must 
show that a given action will “substantially improve’* a sit¬ 
uation, the affirmative must show that the advantages of 
the plan outweigh the disadvantages by a “substantial” 
margin. This type of question is also unpopular because it, 
like the question of truth or fact, is difficult to judge accu¬ 
rately. 

Rule 9 t. The judge must base his decision complete- 
ly on the material and arguments presented in the 
speeches of the two teams in the debate. Every argu¬ 
ment that is backed with reasonable evidence or logic 
must be accepted by the judge until refuted. 

The judge has no right to consider an argument weak 
unless the opposing team shows that it is, or unless the 
team making the argument baldly asserts it and fails to sup¬ 
port it with adequate evidence or reasoning. Furthermore, 
each team has the right to use whatever arguments it 
desires, and the judge may not penalize a team for failing 
to make use of an argument he considers good. The entire 
decision must be based on what the teams have said, not 
on what the judge personally believes or on what he con¬ 
siders a good debate case on that subject to be. 

Rule 9 f. The judge must disregard any argument 
presented without sufficient evidence or logic to give 
reasonable grounds for believing the assertion. 

Unsupported assertions and purely emotional appeals 
must not be considered. The use of emotion is legitimate in 
driving home a point, and is to be encouraged in many in¬ 
stances, but the point must also be suported by evidence or 
logic if it is to be considered. 
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COURTESY AND ETHICS 

Some rules of debating conduct have become so well 
established that their breach is considered a serious matter. 
Most of these rules are simply good manners applied to de¬ 
bating.® 

Rule 10 a. Any restatement or quotation of an op¬ 
ponent's arguments must be accurately made. 

Misquotation, whether deliberate or not, unfairly places 
the other team in a false position and must be carefully 
avoided. 

Rule 10 b. Facts, presented in a debate as such, must 

be accurate. 

It is usually desirable to give the source of all factual 
information so that contradictory information can be pre¬ 
sented without implying that the preceding speaker adjusted 
the data to suit himself. The debater should avoid such 
statements as, “There are 560,000 people in Montana.'^ 
From the accuracy standpoint, a preferable wording would 
be, “According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the popula¬ 
tion of Montana at the time of the 1940 census was slightly 
under 560,000.” If this seems too long and clumsy, the 
debater may find that where the point is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant, the wording can be simplified. However, he should 
make every effort to avoid making unsupported assertions 
in his haste to reach the crucial arguments. The debater is 
privileged to interpret the data as he pleases, but the facts 
themselves must be accurate; the best way to convince 
everyone of their accuracy is to give the source at the time 
the facts are presented. 

* Carney C. Smith, in an article entitled, “Sportsmanship in Debating,** 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 23:83-6, February 1937, discusses attitudes of 
coaches and debaters following debates, pointing out discourtesies too fre¬ 
quently found when the quality of judging is low. 

Such conduct as chewing gum, slouchina in chairs, yawning, and laugh¬ 
ing or talking at the tables is discussed by Mary A. Hill in **Good Manners 
in Debate,** Forensic, 22:45, January 1938. 
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Rule 10 c. Where visual aids are used by the de¬ 
bater, they must be removed from the view of the audi¬ 
ence at the conclusion of the speech in which they are 
introduced. Once introduced in a debate, they become 
available for either team's use. 

It is especially important that one-sided material be re¬ 
moved from the audience's view at the end of the speech. 
Maps and similar impartial material can sometimes be used 
by the other side and must be available for such use. 

SUMMARY OF RULES 
Below are summarized the rules of debate: 

Rule 1. Staging the Debate 

a. The two participating teams shall consist of two or 
three speakers each, with the same number of speakers on 
each team. 

b. Each team shall have two or more constructive 
speeches, one or more rebuttals, and, in the event that Ore¬ 
gon style is used, one or more questioning periods. 

c. Each team shall have the same number of each type 
of speech, and all speeches of any one type shall be the 
same length. 

d. The affirmative shall have the first constructive 
speech, and thereafter the speeches shall alternate: affirma¬ 
tive, negative, affirmative, negative until the beginning of the 
rebuttals. 

e. The negative shall have the first rebuttal speech, and 
thereafter the speeches shall alternate: negative, affirmative, 
negative, affirmative until the end of the debate. 

Rule 2. Definitions of Terms 

a. The affirmative has the right to make any reasonable 
definition of each of the terms of the proposition. 

b. If the negative challenges the reasonableness of a 
definition by the affirmative, the judge must accept the defi- 
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nition of the team that shows better grounds for its interpre¬ 
tation of the term. 

c. Once the negative has accepted the affirmative's def¬ 
initions, it may not object to them, even though it later de¬ 
velops that they are unreasonable. Failure of the negative to 
object to the affirmative's definitions in the first constructive 
speech following the definitions is equivalent to acceptance 
of them by the negative. 

d. The phrase “should be adopted," or its equivalent, 
means that the affirmative must show that the plan, if 
adopted, would be desirable. It does not in any way obli¬ 
gate the affirmative to show that the plan actually could be 
adopted. 

Rule 3. The Proposed Plans 

a. The affirmative must advocate everything required by 
the topic itself. It may work out the details of its plan as it 
sees fit. 

b. The affirmative may take on the burden of proving 
anything else it desires. 

c. If the negative offers a counterplan, it must provide 
a change of principle from the affirmative plan. 

d. The affirmative must explain, upon demand by the 
negative, the major features and policies under which the 
proposed plan is to operate. The affirmative must not leave 
its plan so vague as to prevent a reasonable attack by the 
negative on the grounds of practicality. If the negative ad¬ 
vocates a counterplan, it has a similar duty. 

Rule 4. Consistency of Position 

No revision of position of a team is permitted during 
the debate. 


Rule 5. Burden of Proof 

a. He who asserts must prove. 

b. In order to “prove” an assertion, a team must sup¬ 
port it with enough evidence and logic to give reasonable 
grounds for believing the assertion. 
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Rule 6, Refutation and Rebuttal 

a. No new constructive arguments may be introduced in 
the rebuttal period. 

b. Either team, when advocating a plan of action, must 
explain that plan early enough in the debate so that the 
opposing team has a constructive speech in which to reply. 

c. Both teams have the right to introduce new evidence 
pertaining to an established point into the rebuttal if it is 
used for refutation or counter-refutation. 

d. Refuj:ation may take place in any part of the debate 
and is not limited to the rebuttal period. 

e. The affirmative must not delay the initial refutation 
of negative constructive arguments until the last affirmative 
rebuttal, unless the last rebutal is the first opportunity for 
the affirmative to make this refutation. 

f. During the last rebuttal of the debate, if the negative 
believes it is being misquoted, or if it believes that the af¬ 
firmative is introducing inaccurate facts, or if it believes the 
affirmative is violating the preceding rule, the negative may 
ask for the floor to point out this situation briefly to the 
judge. 

Rule 7. Questioning During Constructive Speeches 

a. During the constructive speeches, a debater may ask 
a reasonable number of questions for the opposing team to 
answer in its own speaking period. 

b. At the time the questions are asked, the speaker must 
make clear that he really desires answers and is not asking 
rhetorical questions. If he fails to do this, there is no obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the opposing team to reply. 

c. When the above condition has been met, the opposing 
team in its next speech must either answer or show good 
reason for not answering. 

d. New constructive arguments may be introduced in 
the rebuttal period if the rebuttal is the first opportunity to 
answer a direct question and if these new arguments answer 
the question. 
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Rule 8. Oregon Style 

a. The questioner must confine himself to questions, and 
must not make statements or comments. 

b. The answerer must give short but not necessarily 
yes-or-no answers. He must confine himself to answers, 
and not question the questioner or make comments on other 
subjects. 

c. The questions asked may pertain to any matter 
lelevant to the problem under discussion. 

d. The questioner is allowed wide latitude with regard 
to the relevancy of the questions. 

e. The witness must answer every question unless he 
can show that it would be unfair or unreasonable to expect 
him to answer. 

f. Either debater may appeal to the chair to enforce the 
customary questioning procedure. The time consumed in 
such appeals shall not be counted. 

g. The witness must answer the questions put to him 
without consulting his colleague. 

Rule 9. Judging 

a. The team that did the more effective debating must 
be given the decision. 

b. If the debate is on a proposed plan or policy, the 
criterion to determine effective debating is: On the basis of 
this debate, and ignoring everything else, should the plan 
advocated by the affirmative be adopted? If the affirmative 
was successful in showing that the plan should be put into 
effect, its debating was more effective and therefore the 
affirmative won. If the affirmative failed, the negative's 
debating was more effective and the negative won. 

c. If the debate is on a question of fact or truth, the 
affirmative is given the decision if it satisfactorily shows 
that, on the basis of this debate and ignoring everything 
else, it is more reasonable to believe the alleged fact than to 
disbelieve it. 
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d. If the debate is on a question of whether some result 
will follow a certain plan of action, the affirmative must be 
given the decision if it satisfactorily shows that, on the basis 
of this debate and ignoring everything else, it is more rea¬ 
sonable to believe the alleged result than to disbelive it. 

e. The judge must base his decision completely on the 
material and arguments presented in the speeches of the 
two teams in the debate. Every argument that is backed 
with reasonable evidence or logic must be accepted by the 
judge until refuted. 

f. The judge must disregard any argument presented 
without sufficient evidence or logic to give reasonable 
grounds for believing the assertion. 

Rule 10. Courtesy and Ethics 

a. Any restatement or quotation of an opponent's argu¬ 
ments must be accurately made. 

b. Facts, presented in a debate as such, must be ac¬ 
curate. 

c. Where visual aids are used by the debater, they must 
be removed from the view of the audience at the conclusion 
of the speech in which they are introduced. Once intro¬ 
duced in a debate, they become available for either team's 

use. 
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The debating customs ^ presented in this chapter, al¬ 
though generally followed, are after all merely conventions 
and may be disregarded by the general consent of those con¬ 
cerned. 


TOURNAMENT DEBATING 

Tournament debating^ is rapidly supplanting contract 
debating throughout the United States, particularly in the 
West. This trend evidently is due to (1) the greater conven¬ 
ience for the debaters themselves, (2) the lessened adminis¬ 
trative work for those whose responsibility it is to arrange 
the debates, and (3) the decreased cost. The tournament is 
more convenient for the debaters because each team is ex¬ 
pected to prepare one subject for the series rather than a 
new subject for each debate. While the annual national 
topic has to a large extent eliminated much of the nuisance 
of preparing many different topics, schools relying on con¬ 
tract debating still find it necessary to use an assortment of 
subjects. 

Another advantage of the tournament is that it decreases 
the amount of administrative work required. Of course, 
arranging a tournament requires a great deal of work on the 
part of the host, but even so the total amount of administra¬ 
tive work throughout the year is lessened for both host and 
visiting teams. It is easier to accept an invitation to a 

* See Tucker Irvin’g “Current Forensic Practices,** Forensic, 25:76, 
March 1940, for other details. 

*An interesting article on this subject is F. W. Lambertson*s “Mechanics 
of Tournament Debating,** Gavel, 23:57, March 1941. Other writings include 
Charles S. Templer, “is It Time to Reappraise the Tournament System?** 
Forensic, 26:37, January 1941 and Edward S. Betz, “Speech Tournaments, 
1940-1941,** Forensic, 27:3, October 1941. 
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tournament than to correspond with each of these schools 
individually. It is easier to secure judges for a given num¬ 
ber of debates if these debates are all held at one time than 
if they are spread over the year. It is easier to arrange 
lodging, meals, and debating halls for a tournament than 
for the same number of individual debates. The third and 
perhaps greatest advantage of the tournament is that it en¬ 
ables schools to take part in a more extensive debating pro¬ 
gram at no greater cost.® The number of debates per mile 
traveled is higher in tournament debating than in contract 
debating, even though the former may include long trips. 
Consequently the traveling costs are reduced. Since during 
tournaments many debates are held in a short period of 
time, lodging costs and other operating expenses are re¬ 
duced. Through the use of coaches as judges, the judging 
fees are eliminated or greatly reduced. The net result is 
that the tournament has proved itself more economical than 
an equal number of individual debates. 

Invitations to tournaments are usually issued by an 
honor society or by some individual school. The invitation 
includes the topic and timing, the number of teams to be 
sent by each school, the number of rounds, whether the 
tournament is to be an elimination or non-elimination one, 
whether the teams change sides, whether each school is to 
provide a judge, whether substitutions are to be permitted, 
eligibility rules, and provisions for lodging and meals. Those 
schools desiring to attend pay a fee to the host which covers 
the cost of running the tournament and lodging for the team 
members and coach, but which usually does not include 
meals. 

After the arrival of the teams, a meeting is held to wel¬ 
come the guests and to explain the rules of that particular 
tournament. There are two major types of meets, the elim¬ 
ination contest and the non-elimination contest. 

* Benson S. Alleman. in ''Debate Tournaments and a Small Budget,” 
Speaker, 22:11, March 1938. points out that one college, with seventeen de¬ 
baters and a budget of $120, took part in ninety-four intercollegiate debates 
in a single year. This was accomplished mainly through the financial savings 
of six tournaments. 
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In the elimination tournament, each school is represented 
by one team which is prepared to defend either the affirma¬ 
tive or negative side of the subject. Opponents and sides arc 
chosen by lot. Each team debates until defeated; winners 
debate each other until one winning team is left. This type 
of meet is especially popular where a large number of teams 
are entered. 

In the non-elimination tournament, each school is repre¬ 
sented by two teams, an affirmative anb a negative. Oppon¬ 
ents are chosen by lot. The tournament continues for a 
certain specified number of debates. When the number of 
teams entered is small, this is until each affirmative has de¬ 
bated each negative team; if the number of teams is large, 
the tournament must end at some predetermined number of 
debates. The winning affirmative team and the winning 
negative team are determined by their won-lost averages. 
The winning school is determined by the overall won-lost 
average of the teams representing that school. 

Of course, variations are also possible. Frequently the 
tournament is non-elimination for six rounds; schools which 
have lost two or more debates are then eliminated and the 
others meet in an elimination tournament. In this type of 
meet, each school is represented by two teams in the first six 
rounds and by one team (either the affirmative or the nega¬ 
tive, depending on which side of the proposition is drawn in 
each round) for the concluding debates. Another variation 
is the scheduling of debates on the tournament principle but 
spreading these meets over several weeks or months. In 
state-wide elimination tournaments, this scheme is some¬ 
times followed in order to lower traveling costs for those 
teams which happen to be eliminated in the first rounds. 

One particularly unsuccessful scheme occasionally at¬ 
tempted in high school elimination tournaments should be 
carefully avoided. Under this plan. School A is represented 
by two teams (affirmative and negative). It meets School 
B in a dual debate; that is, A-affirmative meets B-negative 
and B-affirmative meets A-negative. The plan, which up to 
this point is sound, is then spoiled by requiring the judge to 
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reach a single decision for the two debates, rather than one 
decision for each debate. The absurdity of such an ar¬ 
rangement can be seen at once. If both teams for one 
school happen to win their respective matches, there is no 
problem—the judge can say without hesitation that that 
school was superior. If, however, the teams split (each 
school winning one match and losing the other), how can 
the judge say which school was superior? Obviously he 
cannot, and any attempt to force him to render such a de¬ 
cision results only in nonsensical information. If each school 
is represented by two teams in the above manner (that is, 
meeting in a dual debate), the tournament procedure must 
allow for the possibility that a school will win one of its 
debates and lose the other. The best way to do this is to 
proceed on the basis of won-iost averages rather than on the 
elimination principle. 

Tournament debating, as such, has few rules apart from 
those which apply to all debates. Two customs which have 
become fairly well established are (1) that each debate shall 
be open to anyone who desires to hear it, thus permitting 
scouting, and (2) that no team shall be allowed to substitute 
one debater for another while the tournament is in progress 
except in case of sickness or other emergency. This latter 
custom is designed to prevent a team from bringing in fresh 
debaters with new cases on the second or third day. This 
is generally considered unfair because the schools located 
near the tournament are in a better position to provide sub¬ 
stitutes than schools which must travel a considerable dis¬ 
tance. However, the matter is not of major importance, so 
that other schools seldom object if one team asks permission 
to make a substitution. 

A sample set of tournament rules, in the form of an 
invitation, follows: 

University of M. . Debating Tournament 

Invitation : You are cordially invited to attend a debating tournament 

to be held at the University of M. ... on February 9 and 10, 

1945. The tournament will be limited to sixteen colleges and 
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universities in this area. If any of the first sixteen schools 
invited are unable to attend, invitations will be extended to other 
colleges in the vicinity. For this reason, a prompt reply is re¬ 
quested. 

Representation: Each school will be represented by one affirmative 
and one negative team. Each school will participate in a mini¬ 
mum of four rounds for a total of eight debates. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the first four rounds, the eight schools with the best 
overall won-lost averages will participate in three additional 
rounds to determine the tournament winner. The final rounds 
will be held on the elimination principle with each school repre¬ 
sented by one team per round, either the affirmative or the 
negative, depending on which side of the topic is drawn for that 
particular round. 

Two-man teams will be used. Each participant must be a 
registered undergraduate student at the institution he represents, 
and no person is eligible who has participated in more than four 
years of intercollegiate debating. Women are eligible. No sub¬ 
stitutions for the original four men will be permitted except in 
case of emergency, although a coach may shift men from the 
affirmative team to the negative team and vice-versa at any time 
during the tournament. 

Each school must bring, in addition to the four debaters, a 
coach or adviser who is qualified to judge debates. If such an 
individual is unable to attend, the school is expected to contribute 
$20 toward the fee paid to a substitute judge. 

Schedule: The organization meeting of the tournament will be held 
at 8 A.M. on February 9, 1945 in Conner Hall. The train from 
Centerville arrives at 7:30 A.M., and the campus is a short walk 
from the railroad station. 


The debating schedule is as follows: 


Friday, February 9, 1945 


8:00 

9:00-10:00 
1 : 00 - 2:00 
4:30- 5:30 
8:00- 9:00 


Organization meeting, Conner Hall 

Round I 

Round II 

Round III 

Round IV 


Saturday, February 10, 1945 

8:30- 9:30 Qualifying round if necessary 
10:30-11:30 Round I of the finals 
2:00- 3:00 Round II of the finals 
5:30- 6:30 Round III of the finals 
8:00 Banquet, Baker Hall 
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Housing and Meals: A tournament fee of $15 per school will cover 
all administrative costs of the tournament and will, in addition, 
cover lodging for five persons for the night of February 9, 1945. 
Those desiring lodging for the nights of February 8, or February 
10, may secure the same at a rate of $2 per person per night by 
requesting such arrangements at least one week before the tourna¬ 
ment. Meals will be available at Baker Hall and at numerous 
cafes and restaurants in town. Each person is expected to pro¬ 
vide his own meals except for the banquet Saturday night, which 
is included in the tournament fee. 

Topic and Timing: The topic for debate will be, “Resolved, that the 
Federal Government should outlaw the C.I.O. Political Action 
Committee and other labor activities designed to elect candidates 
for public office.” Oregon 8-5-8 timing will be used. 

Other Arrangements: All debates will be open to those who desire 
to attend. At the conclusion of each debate, the judge will pre¬ 
sent an oral critique of the contest, announcing his decision and 
the reasons for it. The judge will then confirm his decision in 
writing on the judge’s ballot form, and turn this ballot in to the 
tournament administrator in Conner Hall at the earliest possible 
opportimity. As results are received, the tournament adminis¬ 
trator will post the tabulation of results on a special bulletin 
board in Conner Hall. At the conclusion of the tournament the 
final tabulated results will be mimeographed and distributed to the 
participants, five copies to each school unless more are requested. 
It is Wieved that this summary can be distributed at the con¬ 
clusion of the banquet Saturday night. 

Debating Schedule: At the Friday organization meeting, each school 
will be assigned a number by lot. The affirmative team of a 
school will be designated by that school’s number followed by the 
suffix “a.” The suffix “n” will designate the school’s negative 
team. 

In the following chart, the capital letters stand for the num¬ 
bers of the rooms in which the debates will be held. 

The small “c” stands for “coach”; the number following the 
“c” indicates the school with which the coach is affiliated. The 
combined number is used in the following table to show which 
debates each coach will judge. 

For example, it can be seen from the following table that the 
affirmative team of College No. 7 meets, in the second round, 
the negative team of College No. 10 in room F, with the coach 
of College No. 16 as judge. 
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3a vs. 


4a vs. 


14n D 
c6 


11a vs. 


12a vs. 


13a vs. 


14a vs. 


15a vs. 


16a vs. 





clS 

c2 

c5 

lln J 

13n I 

15n H 

cl6 

c3 

c6 

12n K 

14n J 

16n I 

cl 

c4 

c7 

13n L 

15n K 

In J 

c2 

c5 

c8 

14n M 

16n L 

2n K 

c3 

c6 

c9 

15n N 

In M 

3n L 

c4 

c7 

clO 

16n O 

2n N 

4n M 

c5 

c8 

cll 

In P 

3n 0 

5n N 

c6 

c9 

cl2 


7n M 
cl5 


At the end of the first four rounds, the eight schools with the 
best won-lost averages will compete in three additional rounds 
to determine the tournament winner. If a normal distribution 
of wins is obtained in the first four rounds, only those schools 
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winning five or more of their eight preliminary contests can feel 
certain of qualifying for the finals. For example, the distribu¬ 
tion of wins might be something like this: 


Number 

Number of schools 

Total zvifts 

of zvins 

with this number 



of wins 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

4 

4 

16 

5 

3 

15 

6 

2 

12 

7 

1 

7 

8 

0 

0 


16 schools 

64 wins 


In the above example, six schools would immediately qualify 
for the finals by virtue of winning five, six, or seven debates 
apiece. Four schools would tie, however, for the two remaining 
vacancies in the finals; that is, four schools won four and lost 
four debates. Since only the top eight schools can participate in 
the final three rounds, a play-off round would be held between 
the four schools to determine which two would enter the finals. 

If a special qualifying round is necessary, as in the above 
illustration, sides will be chosen by lot and each school will be 
represented by a single team. If three teams tie for two places in 
the finals, one of the teams will draw a bye for the qualifying 
round and the other two teams will meet to determine which 
will participate in the finals. This procedure is necessary because 
more than one qualifying round would unduly prolong the tourna¬ 
ment. 

After the top eight schools have been selected, an elimination 
tournament will be held between these schools to determine the 
tournament winner. Sides will be drawn for each round, and 
each school will be represented by a single team per round. In 
the first round of finals, eight teams will take part; in the second 
round, four teams; and in the third round, two teams. The 
school remaining after the last round of the finals will be con¬ 
sidered the tournament winner. 

The tournament invitation is not always as complete as 
the above example. Frequently the number of participating 
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schools is not known at the time the invitations are issued, 
so that the schedule can not be given in as much detail. In 
this event, the schedule is posted at the time of the organiza¬ 
tion meeting at the beginning of the tournament. 

Where the contest rules, as above, provide for judging 
by neutral coaches or faculty members, many coaches prefer 
to bring a colleague to handle the judging so that the coach 
himself is free to hear his teams participate. 

CONTRACT DEBATING 

The scheduling of individual debates through negotia¬ 
tion between schools today is found primarily in the eastern 
part of the country (although even there it is rapidly losing 
ground in relation to the tournament), and in arranging for 
radio debates. The contract is sometimes verbal but usually 
written. It includes the time and place of debate; the de¬ 
bate topic, including any definitions agreed upon; the side of 
the subject each team will have; the number of men on each 
team and the timing to be used. Preferably mention is also 
made of some authoritative set of rules of debating, with 
the statement that those rules are to be followed in the de¬ 
bate being contracted. 

When contract negotiations are going on, one team 
usually selects the subject, giving the other team its choice 
of sides. This is done in order to insure an even question. 
Since one team selects the subject and therefore has oppor¬ 
tunity to pick an even one, and since the other team has its 
choice of sides, neither team is justified in claiming that it 
has been placed at a disadvantage. 

Formerly it was customary for the name of the judge to 
be included in the contract, but present practice in most 
states leaves the selection of the judge entirely up to the 
home team. 

The contract usually specifies the financial obligations of 
the teams; otherwise unpleasant situations may easily arise. 
The visiting team commonly pays its own traveling ex* 
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penses, while the home team pays all local expenses, includ¬ 
ing meals and overnight lodging for the visitors. The 
“guarantee,'* or fee paid by the home team to the visitors to 
defray part of the traveling costs, has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Sometimes in contract debating a team fails to debate as 
planned. If the debate was scheduled as a decision contest, 
it is only fair that the defaulting team should consider the 
debate forfeited. If the circumstances were extenuating, or 
if sufficient notice was given so that no inconvenience re¬ 
sulted, the other team may expressly or by implication 
waive its right to win by forfeit; otherwise both schools 
should consider the debate a loss for the defaulting team. 

STAGE FURNISHINGS 

The details of the stage equipment, location of the judge, 
location of the rostrum, method of keeping time, size of the 
audience, and similar items are handled by the home team. 
On any item where there is likely to be an important dif¬ 
ference of opinion, it is courteous for the home team to ask 
the visitors their preference, but since arrangements are 
made well ahead of time, this can seldom be done. Partic¬ 
ularly in the case of radio debates is it important for the 
home team to be given complete freedom in the handling of 
these small details. 

Usually the rostrum is in the center of the platform. To 
the sides, and even with or slightly behind the rostrum, are 
two small tables facing the audience, one for each team. In 
Oregon style debates, they are turned at 45° angles, so that 
the seated debaters half face the speaker; this arrangement 
makes it possible for the questioner to stand at the rostrum 
and question the witness at his table. 

The affirmative sits on the speaker's right, the negative 
on the speaker's left. The chairman and timekeeper usually 
sit together in the first row of the audience. The judge sits 
anywhere in the audience, sometimes near a table so that he 
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can take notes more conveniently. When a table is not 
available, the judge should be provided with a clip-board on 
which to write. 

The placing of a pitcher of ice water and glasses on each 
team's table before the debate is an unessential but pleasant 
custom worth following when possible. 

LENGTH OF SPEECHES 

The length of speeches depends entirely on the rules of 
the tournament or on the contract between the two teams, 
but the following systems are common: 


Standard 10-5 timing: 

First affirmative constructive speech. 10 min. 

First negative constructive speech . 10 min. 

Second affirmative constructive speech. 10 min. 

Second negative constructive speech. 10 min. 

First negative rebuttal, given by first negative 

speaker . 5 min. 

First affirmative rebuttal, given by first affirmative 

speaker . 5 min. 

Second negative rebuttal, given by second negative 

speaker . 5 min. 

Second affirmative rebuttal, given by second affirm¬ 
ative speaker . 5 min. 

60 min. 

Oregon 8-5-8 timing: 

First affirmative constructive speech. 8 min. 

First affirmative questioned by second negative 5 min. 

First negative constructive speech . 8 min. 

First negative questioned by first affirmative 5 min. 

Second affirmative constructive speech . 8 min. 

Second affirmative questioned by first negative 5 min. 

Second negative constructive speech . 8 min. 

Second negative questioned by second affirm¬ 
ative .. S min. 

Negative rebuttal . 8 min. 

Affirmative rebuttal . 8 min. 


68 min. 
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In the Oregon system, if two-man teams are used, the rebuttals 
are given by the first negative and first affirmative speakers. If 
three-man teams are used, the third man gives the rebuttal. 

Some localities follow the practice of having a short 
intermission between the constructive speeches and the 
rebuttals in order to give time for the preparation of the 
concluding speeches. Apparently this practice developed 
when two-hour debates were common and the intermission 
was needed by the audience as well as the debaters; the cus¬ 
tom has never disappeared, even though most debates today 
are closer to one hour than two hours in length. Since or¬ 
dinarily the rebuttal!St—if he is a good debater—has plenty 
of time during the course of the debate to prepare his rebut¬ 
tal, and since this intermission tends to lessen audience 
interest in the course of a short debate, the practice is of 
doubtful value. 

The first speaker is occasionally allowed time to express 
pleasure at meeting the opposing team. In such cases, this 
time is not included in the time consumed by the debater 
unless the privilege is abused; certainly the speaker cannot 
be allowed to ramble on for several minutes telling jokes 
and getting the audience on his side without including this 
time in that allotted for his constructive speech. However, 
it is generally considered more desirable to postpone such 
remarks until after the decision in order to preserve the 
competitive spirit of the contest. For this reason, and in 
order to encourage the speaker to be brief if he does desire 
to make such remarks, timing begins with the first words of 
the speaker unless specified to the contrary in the tourna¬ 
ment rules or in the contract. 

TIMEKEEPING 

Several systems of keeping time are in use, but the use 
of timing cards is preferable. The timekeeper, sitting in the 
audience near the speakers, holds in his lap a set of cards 
which indicate to the speaker the number of minutes he 
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has left. The ordinary set consists of twelve cards, num¬ 
bered from one to ten, together with one marked and 
one marked ‘‘Stop.” The cards are of postcard size or 
larger, and the numbers are large and black so that near¬ 
sighted debaters can read them easily. The timekeeper 
exposes the first ten cards at one-minute intervals, telling 
the speaker exactly how much time he has left. When the 
“Stop” card is reached, the timekeeper indicates not only to 
the debater, but also to the judge and audience, that any 
further remarks by the speaker are being made on time to 
which he is not entitled. This can be done by ringing a 
bell at the end of the scheduled time or by standing until 
the speaker stops. Under this system, each debater has 
adequate information at all times regarding the amount of 
time left, so that there is little or no excuse for speaking 
overtime. 

In radio debates, the same system can be used. Here it 
has the added advantage of being completely silent. If one 
speaker fails to use all of his allotted time, the unused time 
can be added to the next speech of that team, thus making 
sure that the debate will not end too soon. The questioning 
period is an especially good time to bring the debate back 
onto schedule in radio debates. 

In timing these contests, a bell should never be used as a 
warning signal. A bell distracts the audience in both regular 
and radio debates, drawing attention away from the speaker. 
If timing cards are not available, the timekeeper can raise 
his hand when the speaker has a certain amount of time 
(say one minute) left; a refinement would be to indicate 
the number of minutes left by the number of fingers held 
up. A bell is permissible only in non-radio debates, and 
then only at the end of the speaker’s allotted time. 

Recently some schools have installed large stop clocks 
as substitutes for timing cards. These clocks can be set 
by the timekeeper for any desired length of speech; they 
indicate at all times the number of minutes and seconds the 
speaker has left. A bell rings at the end of the scheduled 
time, but the bell can be disconnected when the clock is used 
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in radio debates. If care is used in the selection of the 
instrument, so that the numbers are large enough to be read 
easily, and so that the clock indicates the number of minutes 
remaining rather than the number of minutes which have 
elapsed, this device is as satisfactory in every respect as the 
set of timing cards, and has the added advantage of reduc¬ 
ing the likelihood of human error. 


DECISIONS 

The decision should always be announced immediately 
after the conclusion of the debate. Debaters like to know 
how the debate came out, win or lose, and there seems to 
be little point in delaying the announcement of the decision 
for several hours or even for a day or more, as is some¬ 
times done. The judge should be expected to come to a 
conclusion within a few minutes after the debate; otherwise 
it will not be fresh in his mind and the wrong decision may 
result. Furthermore, the judge is in a position immediately 
after the debate to go over the two cases for the benefit 
of the teams, showing which arguments were satisfactorily 
answered and which were not. This is a valuable experi¬ 
ence for debaters, coaches, and judge, and one which should 
not be needlessly sacrificed. In radio debates the judge 
usually comes to the microphone immediately after the last 
rebuttalist, announcing his decision and the reasons for it; 
this system has been found to work well and does not place 
too much of a burden on the judge. 

The judge is frequently, if not always, furnished with a 
ballot on which to write his decision. So that he may be 
informed of the correct wording of the resolution during 
the progress of the debate, part of the ballot usually includes 
the topic and sides; this information is already filled out 
when the form is handed to him. A sample ballot follows: 
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Data For the Judge 

Date: .. 

Topic: . 


Sides: 

Affirmative- 

Negative- 


Instructions to the Judge 

1. The team that did the more effective debating must be given the 
decision. 

2. The basic criterion for determining effective debating is, Which 
team did what was required of it by the proposition? Debate 
topics are worded so that one team must succeed and the other 
team must fail in doing what is required, and the decision must 
be given to the team that succeeded. 

In the typical debate on a proposed plan or policy, the criterior 
can be worded, On the basis of this debate, and ignoring every¬ 
thing else, should the plan advocated by the affirmative be adopt¬ 
ed? If the affirmative was successful in showing that its plan 
should be put into effect, its debating was more effective and 
therefore the affirmative won. If the affirmative failed, the 
negative's debating was more effective and the negative won. 

3. The judge must base his decision completely on the material and 
arguments presented in the speeches of the two teams in the 
debate. Every argument that is backed with reasonable evidence 
or logic must be accepted by the judge until refuted. Each team 
has the right to use whatever arguments it desires, and the judge 
may not penalize a team for failing to make use of an argument 
or a fact he considers good. The entire decision must be basec 
oii what the teams have said, not on what the judge personally 
believes or on what he considers a good debate case on that 
subject to be. 

4. The judge must disregard any argument presented without suffi¬ 
cient evidence or logic to give reasonable grounds for believing 
the assertion. Emotional appeals can be considered only wher 
they are backed with sufficient evidence or logic. 

isaiU'i;-* 
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Judge's Ballot 

Using the above criterion for effective debating, in my opinion 


the better debating was done by the . side and 

therefore I award the decision to the team from. 

(Signed) . Judge 


There have always been complaints about the accuracy 
of decisions and the quality of judging of both high school 
and college debates, and frequently these complaints have 
been justified. Questionable decisions arise not because all 
judges are hopeless imbeciles, but because the proper judg¬ 
ing procedure is not clearly understood by enough judges 
and, unfortunately, by some writers of debate books. Since 
the debaters themselves and the great majority of practicing 
coaches do understand how to judge, sooner or later this 
information can be expected to reach those judges who are 
not already familiar with the subject. After all, ignorance 
of proper judging methods is no reflection on the intelligence 
of the judges; it is more of a reflection on those debate 
managements which have failed to distribute to their judges 
publications explaining judging procedure, and on debate 
coaches who have failed to write and publish such material. 
Until more judges are trained in the proper procedures, 
great care must be exercised in their selection. 

PICKING JUDGES 

Debate judging requires men who have other qualifica¬ 
tions than a high standing in the community. Preferably 
these men should be former college debaters, because only 
those who have taken part really understand the many fine 
details. 

Arriving at the decision in a debate where the subject 
has been properly worded is a very simple matter. The 
judge is seldom required to weigh the relative merits of 
the arguments; his job is to keep track of what the teams 
themselves say about the merits of their opponents' argu- 
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ments, and whether or not these assertions are backed up 
with adequate evidence. For this reason, it makes little dif¬ 
ference whether the judge is an expert or a complete 
stranger to the subject being debated, as long as he under¬ 
stands how to judge and as long as he remains impartial. 

Many schools have been successful using lawyers as 
judges; this is because lawyers, by training, understand how 
to keep track of arguments presented, their refutation and 
counter-refutation. There are several important differences 
between debate procedure and courtroom procedure, particu¬ 
larly in regard to evidence, and if the judge is a lawyer, he 
needs to know these differences. Ministers lean a little 
too strongly toward emotional appeals to make good judges, 
although of course there are exceptions. Teachers of speech 
sometimes make competent judges after they have had 
debating experience, but too often they pay more attention 
to enunciation and gestures than to what the speakers are 
saying, and too frequently their training makes it difficult 
for them to understand the basic judging procedure which 
ignores such items except as means to an end. Regardless 
of the profession of the judge, the one essential qualification 
is that he understand how to judge debates; this should be 
self-evident, but it is surprising how many times judges are 
picked for other qualifications. 

It is usually desirable, when a series of debates is to be 
held, to systematize the procedure for obtaining judges. 
Many colleges use this plan: The debate management keeps 
a card index of all judges who have been used in the past, 
together with their addresses, telephone numbers, qualifica¬ 
tions, and experience in judging for that school. The less 
experienced judges are used for sub-varsity debates, while 
the better judges are asked to decide the varsity meets. 
Each judge is asked to recommend others, so that the list is 
constantly enlarged. A new judge is tried first on a sub¬ 
varsity debate, and if his comments at the end show that 
he knows how to judge, he is promoted to the varsity. The 
working list of judges is kept as large as possible. Debates 
are scheduled well in advance so that if the judge refuses 
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for some particular date, he can be invited at once for some 
other debate later in the year. In this way, a competent 
judge can almost always be found without difficulty. 

It is also a good idea, even when using experienced 
judges, to mail each one a pamphlet or series of mimeo¬ 
graphed sheets explaining the rules of debate and the prin¬ 
ciples of judging. A debate judge needs to know the rules 
of debate just as a basketball referee needs to know the 
rules of basketball, and it is difficult to see how he can learn 
these rules unless someone sends a copy to him. 

Some schools make a practice of paying a fee to the 
judge, and this practice is to be commended if the necessary 
funds can be raised. If a fee (say ten dollars) is to be paid, 
care should be taken to mention at the time the judge is 
invited that the customary fee of . . . dollars will be tend¬ 
ered. This tells the judge how much he will get and also 
lets him know that it is a judging fee, not a bribe. It 
seems true that where a fee is paid, the quality of the 
judging is higher, not only because the best men can be 
obtained more frequently, but because the judge puts more 
thought and effort into his study of the rules of debate and 
into his judging. 

The financial difficulties involved in raising the money 
for this fee are particularly acute in the case of small 
schools with heavy schedules. A ten dollar fee paid for 
each of fifty debates is five hundred dollars, and there are 
some schools which consider fifty debates in one year a 
relatively light schedule. In spite of this cost, the fact 
remains that the judging fee has become more and more 
common. The financial difficulties are being overcome. 
One method is the use of neutral coaches, without fee, as 
the judges of tournaments, thus reducing the number of 
debates for which outside judges must be hired, at the same 
time permitting heavy schedules to be arranged each year. 
In many sections of the country all judges except neutral 
coaches are now paid a fee, and the remaining localities 
must adopt this practice if they intend to secure competent 
judging. 
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To summarize, three practices are to be recommended as 
ways of insuring competent decisions. If maximum results 
are to be obtained, all three must be followed simultaneously 
and consistently. 

1. A systematic procedure should be followed in record¬ 
ing the names and qualifications of judges. 

2. Each judge should be furnished with a copy of the 
rules of debate and an explanation of the correct 
judging procedure. This material should be sent far 
enough in advance for him to study before the debate. 

3. If financially possible, a regular fee should be paid. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE CASE 

CHOICE OF PLAN AND ADVANTAGES 

Whether the debater is assigned to the affirmative or 
negative side of the topic, one of his first steps after study¬ 
ing material published on the subject is to consider the pos¬ 
sible plans which the affirmative might offer to improve 
matters in the manner specified in the topic, and the possible 
counterplans which the negative might offer to improve 
them even more. There are usually a variety of such plans 
possible, the most common of which are discussed in the 
various debaters' help books published each year. It should 
be the goal of the debater not only to find a plan for his 
own team which can be supported adequately, but also to 
study the various plans the opposition might present so that 
an unexpected case may not catch him by surprise. This 
choice of plan is an important one, requiring considerable 
ingenuity on the part of the debater. Time spent on this 
step pays large dividends in the debate itself. As pointed 
out in the chapter on strategy, it is frequently desirable to 
find an unexpected plan; but whether unexpected or not, 
the plan should be carefully thought out in some detail so 
that questions by the opposition will not show a team's 
ignorance of major aspects of its own proposal. 

Once the plan has been chosen, the debater must decide 
upon the advantages that are to be claimed for the plan. 
Often two or three possible advantages will be apparent, 
and careful thought will uncover others. From this num¬ 
ber, the debater must select two or three most likely to give 
greatest support to the case in the debate, considering (1) 
the importance that the advantage can be shown to possess, 
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(2) the amount and strength of factual material that can be 
used to establish the advantage, and (3) the likelihood that 
the debater's opponents will be prepared to refute this par¬ 
ticular point. Weak arguments should be left out entirely. 
It often develops at this step that the wrong plan was 
chosen, whereupon the debater^ must select another, and 
repeat the process. 

ORGANIZATION OF CASE 

After the plan and the advantages to be claimed for the 
plan have been decided upon, the debater must organize the 
case for delivery. The case should always be organized 
in terms of specific advantages and disadvantages of the 
plan, in the following form: 

I. Advantage Number One 

A. Need for action; that is, explanation of the 
importance of this advantage in terms of 
present conditions 

B. Mechanism for meeting the need; that is ex¬ 
planation of the method by which the plan will 
bring about the advantage 

TI. Advantage Number Two 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

III. Advantage Number Three 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

It should be noted that this outline comes to the issues of 
the debate at once. When intercollegiate debating was intro¬ 
duced to the United States some seventy years ago,^ many 
ideas were borrowed from other fields and thrust upon 

> The first intercollegiate debate in this country took place between Rut> 
gers and New York University on May 6, 1881, according to David Potter in 
Debati^ in the Colonial Chartered Colleges, p. 96. 1944. Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Columbia University. New York. 
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debaters. Some, such as cross-examination procedure, were 
useful; others, such as the brief, were not. Too often these 
borrowed procedures led the debater away from, rather than 
toward, the subject matter on which debates are decided. 
For many years the more competent coaches have picked the 
useful forms and have discarded the rest, but only during 
the last decade have authors begun to recognize this trend.* 

One such outmoded form is the syllogism, borrowed 
from courses in logic. The syllogism seldom finds a place in 
the modern debate outline or in the speeches themselves. 
The arguments of the contestants can be reduced to syllogis¬ 
tic form, but the debaters themselves have no incentive for 
doing so; arguments can be presented and refuted in a much 
more direct manner than by reduction to syllogisms, which 
is certain to start technical arguments regarding construc¬ 
tion. 

Another outmoded form is the brief, borrowed from the 
law courts, recommended by the early textbook writers for 
debating use, and now discarded by debate coaches every¬ 
where as more of a hindrance than a help in actual competi¬ 
tion. The brief is a formal outline of the argument, con¬ 
taining not only the argument itself but also information on 
the origin and history of the problem and similar topics that 
are not always relevant to the debate itself. If the debater 
attempted to follow such a brief in his speech, he would 
find all his time consumed before he established any ad¬ 
vantages or disadvantages in the proposed plans. Nichols 
and Baccus, in one of the more recent debate books,® state: 

Extempore debating consigned the brief to oblivion. . . . The 
brief has remained in debate parlance because no one, so far, has 
had the courage to show it the door. 

Why has the brief proved unsuccessful? Simply because 
it confines the debater to a set of arguments that may be 

* Harns Westerfield's '^Decision Debating: A Philoaophy,** Quorttrly 
Journal of Speech, 28:24-7, February 1942, and his ''Mass Debating: Incen- 
tires and Techniques,** Quarterly Journal of Speech. 26:420, October 1940, 
are well worth reading in connection with modern debate practice and phil¬ 
osophy. 

•Modem Debating, E. R. Nichols and J. H. Baccus, p. 139, 1936, W. W. 
Norton and Company, New York. 
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irrelevant from the start and that are almost always irrele¬ 
vant when the opposition's case is presented. A simple 
outline of the major advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposed plans has been found infinitely superior to the 
brief. Consequently the debater will find it wise to avoid 
the formal brief altogether, and to use a simple outline of 
the plans' advantages and disadvantages. 

^ Early textbook writers expected the first affirmative 
speaker to; 

1. Begin with, '"Mr. Chairman, honorable judges, worthy 
opponents, ladies and gentlemen.” 

2. Welcome the opposing team. 

3. Explain the importance of the debate topic. 

4. Explain the origin and history of the problem. 

5. Explain the reasons for debating the problem at the 
time of the contest. 

6. Define each of the terms of the proposition. 

Then, if he had any time left, he was permitted to begin 
the debate. Today the debater begins his talk with a short, 
^'Ladies and gentlemen,” explains his team's plan briefly, 
and then begins a discussion of the plan's advantages. In 
some circles the first speaker on each side still welcomes the 
opposing team, but such a welcome is always short. De¬ 
baters are no longer expected to waste valuable speaking 
time explaining the importance of the debate topic, the 
origin and history of the problem, and the reasons for de¬ 
bating it at this time. Only infrequently is it necessary for 
the first affirmative speaker to define formally each of the 
terms of the proposition; rather, he explains briefly the plan 
that his team is proposing. This serves the same purpose in 
a manner more pertinent to the problem at hand. 

From the brief, the following completely unsatisfactory 
outline developed: 

I. Plan is necessary 
II. Plan is practical 
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The above brief-type organization is entirely too vague 
to stand up against the more specific cases of competent 
opponents. A better, but still poor, type of organization is: 

I. Need for change 

A. First advantage of a change 

B. Second advantage of a change 

C. Third advantage of a change ^ 

II. Mechanism of plan for meeting need 

A. First advantage of a change 

B. Second advantage of a change 

C. Third advantage of a change 

The above organization gets down to brass tacks and 
considers the real issues involved, but fails to tie in the 
''need” with the proposed plan of action. Each advantage 
is considered twice, once in relation to the need for that 
particular advantage, once in relation to the mechanism for 
bringing it about. The net result is that debaters often 
present less ‘'need’’ than certain of their proposals demand, 
while in the same debate they show that certain situations 
are bad but fail to show how their own plans would correct 
these particular situations. Furthermore, since each ad¬ 
vantage is considered in two places rather than in one place, 
the judge and audience often become confused as to just 
what has been proved. If the debater wants to win, he 
should organize his case in a form that the judge can 
easily follow; therefore he should use the same form the 
judge uses on his double-summary sheets. This is the 
consideration of the advantages one at a time, and the com¬ 
plete consideration of each advantage before the next one 
is taken up. Outlines for affirmative and negative cases 
regarding both plan and counterplan follow: 

Affirmative Plan 

Affirmative Case: 

I. Advantage Number One 

A. Need for action; that is, explanation of the importance 
of this advantage in terms of present conditions 
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B. Mechanism for meeting the need; that is, explanation 
of the method in which the plan will bring about this 
advantage 

11. Advantage Number Two 

A, Importance 

B. Mechanism 

III. Advantage Number Three 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

Negative Case: 

I. Disadvantage Number One 

A. Explanation of the importance of this disadvantage 

B. Explanation of the method in which the plan will bring 
about this disadvantage 

II. Disadvantage Number Two 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

III. Disadvantage Number Three 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

Negative Counter plan (If any) 


Negative Case: 

I. Advantage Number One with respect to affirmative plan 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

II. Advantage Number Two 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

III. Advantage Number Three 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

Affirmative Case: 

I. Disadvantage Number One 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

II. Disadvantage Number Two 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 

III. Disadvantage Number Three 

A. Importance 

B. Mechanism 
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In the above outlines, all advantages and disadvantages 
of the affirmative plan are in respect to present conditions, 
while the advantages and disadvantages of the negative plan 
are in respect to the affirmative proposal. 

SCHEDULE OF PREPARATION 

In the early days of intercollegiate debating in this coun¬ 
try, each college scheduled two or three debates a year, 
seldom more than half a dozen. This made it possible to 
concentrate an extraordinary effort on each debate, which 
not infrequently included several months of preparation. 
Today schedules of fifty to seventy-five intercollegiate de¬ 
bates a year are not uncommon, and a shorter schedule of 
preparation has become inevitable. Only by participating in 
debate tournaments, by regularly using the annual national 
question in contract debates, and by maintaining a relatively 
large debate squad, have schools been able to carry schedules 
of this magnitude without sacrificing quality. At present 
about six weeks of preparation can often be devoted to a 
tournament or series of contract debates. A suggested six- 
week schedule of preparation follows: 

First week: 

1. Reading material relevant to the topic 

2. Considering possible plans and counterplans 

3. Considering the possible advantages and disadvantages that 
can be ascribed to these plans in the debates 

4. Gathering material to support the arguments on both sides 

5. Deciding upon a tentative case 

6. Outlining the tentative case in writing and turning it in to 
the coach 

7. Delivering the constructive speeches to the coach 
Comment: A great deal of inertia must be overcome by the 
coach when preparation for a debate series is begun. Unless 
he insists on a stiff schedule for the first week, and unless he 
requires the debaters to write their outlines and deliver their 
speeches to him, he often finds that the result is procrastina¬ 
tion rather than action. 

Coaches who find, when the speeches are delivered, that the 
debaters lack poise and confidence, should have them deliver 
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their talks over and over again until this confidence has been 
gained. The repetition of a short speech twenty or twenty- 
five times will do wonders in improving delivery and will 
convince the debater that he should practice in the same way 
at home in the future. 

Second week: 

1. Considering unexpected approaches that might be used in 
both the plan and counterplan 

2. Investigating the strength of arguments that might be used 
to support these cases 

3. Revising the case if necessary 

4. Delivering the revised speeches to the coach on the side of 
the topic that will be upheld in the tournament 

5. Practicing the oral refutation of arguments presented by the 
coach 

6. Taking part in at least one practice debate 
Third week: 

1. Engaging in at least two practice debates on the side of the 
topic that will be upheld in the tournament 

2. Devising answers to new arguments of opponents, and 
answers to the answers, and answers to those answers 

3. Gathering material to support these rebuttal arguments 
Comment: At least two teams should be assigned for each 
tournament, even though only one team will actually par¬ 
ticipate. When a tournament calls for two teams from each 
school it is wise to go even farther by having four teams 
(two affirmative and two negative) prepare for the contests. 
This furnishes material for practice debates and brings out 
several different viewpoints. It also enables the coach to 
delay his selection of the final teams until the last week be¬ 
fore the tournament, thus encouraging hard work on the part 
of all of the debaters. * 

Fourth week: 

1. Engaging in three practice debates, including one on the op¬ 
posite side of the topic 

2. Revising the case where necessary, even to the extent of 
working out an entirely new case 

3. Strengthening the evidence supporting the claimed advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages 

* Carroll P. Lahman, in his Debate Coaching (H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, 1936, p. 125) says, **The whole squad should be kept on its toes, 
workin|[ for a place on the team, and that can*t be done if you announce a 
month in advance that A, B, and C will constitute the team. A let-down in 
the efforts of the other squad members is inevitable, even though later 
debates are on the schedule.*'^ 
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Fifth week: 

1. Engaging in two or more practice debates, including one on 
each side of the topic 

2. Revising the case as required 

3. Strengthening the evidence supporting the advantages and 
disadvantages of both the affirmative and negative plans 

4. Selecting the teams to take part in the tournament 
Comment: This last action is always taken by the coach. 
Selection of the teams by an advisory committee cannot be 
recommended. 

Sixth week: 

1. Deciding upon the case to be used 

2. Providing an alternate case for use if the first case is found 
unsuccessful, or for use if the first case is based on surprise 
and becomes known 

3. Engaging in two or three practice debates, all on the side to 
be presented in the tournament 

Comment: The teams should be willing to revise their cases 
right up to the last minute. On one occasion a debater de¬ 
vised an exceptionally good strategic case while the men 
were on their way to the tournament; the team dropped its 
previous plans, worked out the strategic case, and defeated 
all opposition in the tournament. 

The above schedule is not inflexible; it must be modified 
to suit the conditions under which each individual school 
works. There is no substitute for practice debating, how¬ 
ever, and whatever schedule of preparation is used, em¬ 
phasis on the practice debate must remain. Some authors 
have maintained that a team does not really begin to debate 
until after it has engaged in fifty contests; whether this 
figure is accepted or not, it is true that a great deal of actual 
debating must be done before a team can consider itself 
prepared. 


PRESENTATION OF CASE 

It is not enough for the debater to build and organize his 
case properly; he must present it so clearly that everyone, 
including the judge, understands his line of argument. 
There is an easy way of accomplishing this. It is so simple 
that many debaters are inclined to label the method 
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‘‘obvious” and then promptly forget to make use of it. The 
method is simply the repetition of the claimed advantages 
and disadvantages so often that no one could possibly forget 
them. In every speech, without exception, the debater should 
list, at least twice, all of the advantages or disadvantages 
that his side claims for the plans. This should be done 
whether he intends to discuss each point himself or not, 
because only through constant repetition by all of the de¬ 
baters on the team can the points be driven home. He 
should list each point by number, “Advantage Number One” 
or “Disadvantage Number Three,” thus keeping the outline 
of the case clear in the mind of judge and audience. 

This procedure is admittedly simple; its very simplicity 
makes it effective in presenting the case and thus in winning 
debates. The first affirmative speaker, in most instances, 
should open his speech something like this: 

Ladies and gentlemen, my colleague and I are proposing this 
evening that the Federal Government, through Constitutional 
amendment, abolish the closed shop, union shop, and other 
forms of union maintenance-of-membership that force workers 
to belong to unions against their will. We maintain that our 
plan will result in three major benefits, namely, 

1 . ... 

2 . ... 

3. ... 

We will discuss each of these benefits in turn, showing how 
sorely each is needed and how our plan will bring each one 
about 

During the debater's discussion of the alleged advantages 
or disadvantages, he should always refer to his own team's 
points by number. At the conclusion of each speech he 
should summarize, again listing by number all of the benefits 
or defects claimed by his team. This should be done in 
every constructive speech and in every rebuttal speech. 

Consistent use of this device brings surprisingly good 
results not only because frequent listing of the points drives 
them home to the judge and audience, but also because it 
forces the debaters to have their material clearly organized. 
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and to understand that organization. This method is one of 
the most effective ways yet discovered for presenting cases 
clearly. 

In a debate where the negative offers a straight negative 
status quo ® case, each speaker should attempt to contrast the 
affirmative proposal with present conditions in somewhat the 
following manner: 


First Affirmative: 

1. Explain plan briefly. 1.0 min. 

2. a. List advantages of plan over status quo .0.5 min. 

b. Discuss each.8.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing. 0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 


First Negative: 

1. a. List objections to affirmative plan (in the 

form of defects or disadvantages).0.5 min. 

b. Discuss each. 5.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing.. 0.5 min. 

2. Refute the claimed advantages of the affirmative 

plan, discussing the strongest points first.3.5 min. 

3. Summarize by again listing the disadvantages of 

the affirmative plan. 0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 

Second Affirmative: 


1. a. Reiterate the benefits to be accrued from the 

affirmative plan by listing them. 0.5 min. 

b. Rebuild where necessary. 5.0 min. 

c. Again list. 0.5 min. 

2. Refute the claimed disadvantages of the proposal. 3.5 min. 

3. Summarize by again listing the benefits the plan 

will bring about. 0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 


*In this book the term status ^uo is given the restricted debater's mean¬ 
ing. The term is synonymous with existing conditions, particularly those 
included in the debate topic. For example, in a debate on the merits of 
socialized medicine, status quo would mean the present system of private 
doctors and hospitals. The term may be contrasted with ^'counterplan'* in 
that negative teams must defend one or the other. When speaking of a negative 
defense of the status quo, it is understood that minor changes in present con¬ 
ditions, especially in regard to better administration of existing institutions 
and laws, are not considered changes in the status quo and do not constitute 
counterplans. 
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Second Negative: 

1. a. Reiterate objections to the affirmative pro¬ 

posal by listing them. .. 0.5 min. 

b. Rebuild where necessary. 5.0 min. 

c. Again list. 0.5 min. 

2. Refute the claimed advantages of the proposal. 3.5 min. 

3. Summarize by again listing the defects of the 

plan. 0.5 min. 


Negative Rebuttal: 


10.0 min. 


1. a. List the defects of the affirmative proposal. 0.5 min. 

b. Discuss these in the summary, pointing out 

how the affirmative attacked these points and 
how each attack was answered. If any major 
attacks were left unrefuted by the preceding 
negative speaker, fill in the gaps.2.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing the disadvantages 

of the affirmative plan. 0.5 min. 

2. Discuss the alleged advantages of the affirma¬ 
tive plan and point out how each of these points 

was refuted by the negative. 1.5 min. 

3. Conclude by again listing the disadvantages of 

the affirmative plan.0.5 min. 


Affirmative Rebuttal: 


5.0 min. 


1. a. List the advantages of the affirmative plan 

over the status quo .0.5 min. 

b. Discuss these in summary, pointing out how 

the negative attacked these points and how 
each attack was answered. Reply to any 
major attacks not already refuted.2.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing the benefits to 

be derived from the proposal.0.5 min. 

2. Discuss the claimed defects in the plan, show¬ 

ing how each of these points was refuted by 
the affirmative. Make such refutation where 
necessary. 1.5 min. 

3. Conclude by again listing the advantages of the 

plan over the status quo .0.5 min. 


5.0 min. 
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In a debate where the negative offers a counterplan, each 
speaker should attempt to contrast the two plans in some¬ 
what the following manner: 


First Affirmative: 

1. Explain plan briefly. 1.0 min. 

2. a. List advantages of plan over status quo. ... 0.5 min. 

b. Discuss each... 8.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing.0.5 min. 

10.0 min. 

First Negative: 

1. Propose counterplan and explain briefly.1.0 min. 

2. a. List the ways in which the counterplan is 

superior to the affirmative proposal.0.5 min. 

b. Discuss each.8.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing .0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 


Second Affirmative: 

1. a. List the advantages of affirmative plan over 

negative counterplan, using the same list the 

first affirmative speaker used if possible.0.5 min. 

b. Discuss each... 5.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing. 0.5 min. 

2. Refute the claimed advantages of the counter¬ 

plan over the affirmative plan, discussing the 
strongest points first.3.5 min. 

3. Summarize by again listing the advantages of 

the affirmative plan over the counterplan.0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 


Second Negative: 

1. a. List the advantages of the counterplan over 

the affirmative proposal.0.5 min. 

b. Rebuild these points where necessary.5.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing.0.5 min. 

2. Refute the claimed advantages of the affirma¬ 

tive plan over the counterplan, discussing the 
strongest ones first.3.5 min. 

3. Summarize by again listing the advantages of 

the counterplan over the affirmative plan.0.5 min. 


10.0 min. 
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Negative Rebuttal: 

1. a. List the advantages of counterplan over 

affirmative plan.0.5 min. 

b. Discuss these in summary, pointing out how 
the affirmative attacked these points and 
how each attack was answered. If any 
major attacks were left unrefuted by the 
preceding negative speaker, fill in the gaps. 2.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing the advantages 

of the counterplan over the affirmative pro¬ 
posal. 0.5 min. 

2. Discuss the alleged advantages of the affirma¬ 

tive plan over the counterplan and point out 
how each of these points was refuted by the 
negative. 1.5 min. 

3. Conclude by again listing the advantages of 

the counterplan over the affirmative plan.0.5 min. 


5.0 min. 


Affirmative Rebuttal: 

1. a. List the advantages of the affirmative pro¬ 

posal over the counterplan. 0.5 min. 

b. Discuss these in summary, pointing out how 

the negative attacked these points and how 
each attack was answered. Reply to any 
major attacks not already refuted.2.0 min. 

c. Summarize by again listing the advantages 

of the affirmative proposal over the counter¬ 
plan. 0.5 min. 

2. Discuss the alleged advantages of the counter¬ 


plan over the affirmative plan and point out 
how each of these points was refuted by the 
affirmative. Make such refutation where ne¬ 


cessary. 1.5 min. 

3. Conclude by again listing the advantages of 

the affirmative plan over the counterplan.0.5 min. 


5.0 min. 

In the above speech outlines, strong emphasis on sum¬ 
mary and repetition will be noted. Harlan * clearly pointed 
out the importance of summary when he wrote: 

Three old and mighty good rules are: (1) Tell them what you 
are going to tell them. (2) Tell them. (3) Tell them what you 

* Harlan, R. £., Stratetric Debating, p. 152, 153, 1940, Chapman & Grimes, 
Boston. 
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have told them. . . . Years of experience lead us to say that 
no debate should close without a summary. ... A summary can 
be made so powerful in that last negative rebuttal that, unless 
the last affirmative speaker is extra powerful, he never gets 
into the debate at all, for it is closed in the mind of the judge. 
On the other hand, the last affirmative summary can be made so 
strong that it will win, regardless of what the negative may have 
previously said in the debate. . . . Whatever you do, don't 
expect the poor judge to remember everything that is said in 
the course of a debate. ... So be sure and “tell them what you 
have told them." 

This advice is applicable not only to the rebuttal but to 
the constructive speeches as well. 

USE OF NOTES BY THE DEBATER 

The debater is entitled to carry an outline of the case 
with him to the rostrum when he speaks. Much as coaches 
hate the excessive use of notes, the debater must have (1) 
a short outline of the case, probably in the form of double¬ 
summary sheets, and (2) cards with any figures or quota¬ 
tions that he intends to use. Lahman says,^ 

While we are considering outlines, a word should be said con¬ 
cerning the outline that is used to speak from in the practice or 
actual debate. It is probably safe to say that it is only the 
exceptional debater, even in college, who can be trusted to speak 
with absolutely no notes. On the other hand . . . speaking notes 
should be reduced to a minimum. Under no circumstances 
should the manuscript of a speech be tolerated. 

Notes are an evil that must be permitted in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, but the use of a written speech is never neces¬ 
sary; it seriously weakens the speaker's delivery and there¬ 
fore destroys much of his effectiveness. 

TECHNIQUE OF QUESTIONING IN 
OREGON STYLE DEBATES 

In an Oregon style debate each questioning period can be 
a stimulating mental battle or it can be a garden variety 

^ Lahman, Carroll P., Debate Coaching, p. 104, 1936, H. W. Wilson Com¬ 
pany, New York. 
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quibbling match, depending on the technique of the partici¬ 
pants, principally the questioner. 

The questioning periods of an ordinary Oregon debate 
require at least as much, if not more preparation than the 
constructive and rebuttal speeches. One does not become 
an effective questioner or an astute witness overnight; plan¬ 
ning and practice are both needed in abundance, as well as 
better-than-average intelligence. One cannot do much about 
his intelligence, but there is no limit to the amount of plan¬ 
ning and practicing he can do. 

In the usual form ® of Oregon style debate, each speaker, 
at the conclusion of his talk, is questioned by a member of 
the opposing team. Thus the first questioning period follows 
the first affirmative constructive speech. In this period, the 
negative usually seeks to build groundwork for its own Case 
by securing admissions from the affirmative which support 
the as-yet-unknown negative counterplan. An example of 
this type of questioning on the topic, ''Resolved, that the 
United States should join in forming a permanent federal 
world union,” follows. The negative intended to present as 
its strategic counterplan a program of out-and-out imperial¬ 
ism by the United States, in which the United States would 
control all of the important military bases of the world, 
including those now under the control of Great Britain, 
and in which the United States would allow Great Britain 
to function as a sub-empire. This plan was chosen for its 
surprise value, bui was extremely vulnerable on the ground 
that Great Britain should not be expected to submit to out¬ 
side domination, nor should she be required to permit any¬ 
one else to control British bases. The negative, however, 
reasoned that if it could trap the affirmative into admitting 
(1) that under the affirmative plan English policies would 
be under outside control, and (2) that under the affirmative 
plan the major British bases, such as Gibralter and Suez, 
would be under outside control, the affirmative would not 
be in a position to object when the negative did the same 
thing in its counterplan. The technique by which the nega- 

* See Chapter II, Customs of Debate. 
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tive questioner accomplished this, in the face of stiff opposi¬ 
tion from the witness, is shown below: 

Q. You are recommending a federal world union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that your union will prevent future wars? 

A. To a large extent, yes. 

Q. Then you propose to put some teeth in the union, giving it 
the power to enforce its decisions? 

A. Certainly, especially in regard to war and peace. Without 
that power the union would be helpless. 

Q. Then you believe that the nations of the world should give 
up some of their national sovereignty? 

A. I don’t think I understand the question. 

Q. Do you believe that the nations of the world should be sub¬ 
jected to some kind of control from outside their own coun¬ 
try in order to prevent them from fighting each other? 

A. That’s exactly the point of the speech I just finished. 

Q. And you include Germany, for instance, among those na¬ 
tions that will to a certain extent be controlled from out¬ 
side? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And England ? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. She’ll be controlled enough to prevent 
her from waging war except in the interests of the union. 
But I don’t think she’ll want to wage war and so I don’t 
think she’ll need much control. 

Q. But you propose to control all nations on the same basis, 
don’t you? 

A. All the countries who fought against the Axis will be on 
the same basis. Axis nations will be controlled more 
strictly. In Germany, for instance, we expect to . . . 

Q. Thank you, that answers the question. Then Great Britain 
will be subjected to the same kind of control as the other 
Allies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why? 

A. Well, we never can tell who might want to wage aggressive 
war in the future, so we have to play safe. 

Q. I see. Then you’ll want to control the use Great Britain 
makes of her important military bases such as Gibralter, 
Suez, and Singapore? 

A. Yes, I suppose we’ll have to. 
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In this debate the questioner made no attempt, when 
he had secured the desired answers, to demonstrate the sig¬ 
nificance of these answers in the questioning period. Since 
he could accomplish that task properly only in a construc¬ 
tive speech after the negative counterplan had been pre¬ 
sented, he wisely stopped questioning when he obtained the 
necessary replies. This is one of the few instances where 
it is desirable for the questioner to drop a line of question¬ 
ing without showing its significance to the judge. 

If the first affirmative speaker, in his constructive speech, 
is vague about certain details of the plan vital to the suc¬ 
cessful establishment of a counterplan, the negative ques¬ 
tioner may spend some time determining these details. For 
example, in a debate on the federal world union topic the 
negative may intend to propose a simple economic alliance 
as a counterplan, and therefore would devote two or three 
questions to making sure that the affirmative plan is differ¬ 
ent in certain major respects. 

A task the negative may attempt in both the first and 
second questioning periods is the establishment of certain 
disadvantages in the affirmative plan. For example, the 
negative may intend to assert that any method of represen¬ 
tation chosen by the affirmative for its union would prove 
unsatisfactory. Its questions might take the following line: 

Q. Is your union to be military in nature and ignore those 
economic matters that cause wars? 

A. No, our union will consider economic matters too, and will 
take action where necessary. 

Q. But the power of the union to enforce economic decisions 
will be rather weak, won't it? 

A. Not at all. We intend to give our union full authority to 
go ahead on these matters. 

Comment: The witness at this point was laughing up his 
sleeve, thinking he had neatly stopped a possible negative 
attack on the grounds that the union would be powerless to 
deal with the economic causes of war. Actually, he had 
fallen into the trap set for him by the negative. 

Q. How do you intend to have the member nations of your 
union represented? 
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A. Well, by literate population probably. The number of 
representatives from each nation will be determined by the 
number of literate people in that country as determined by 
an international commission. 

Q. You are definitely of the opinion that member nations will 
be represented in proportion to literate population of that 
country? 

A. Yes, reasonably certain. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘reasonably certain’? A minute ago 
you were in favor of the literate population method. What 
are you proposing now? 

A. I’m still in favor of literate population. 

Q. Definitely? 

A. Yes, definitely. 

Q. Do you know that half of the world’s population is centered 
in China, Japan, and India? 

A. There are a lot of people there all right, but they are 
mostly illiterate. 

Q. Have you ever heard of the Soviet government’s progress 
in overcoming illiteracy? 

A. Yes, in general. 

Q. Arc you aware that in 1926, 50 per cent of the population 
of the Soviet Union was illiterate? 

A. I knew the figure was high. 

Q. And are you aware that in thirteen years prior to the war, 
the Soviet Union cut its illiteracy by two thirds? 

A. I had heard something about it. 

Q. Is it not true that China, Japan, and India, with half of 
the world’s population, will dominate your union and thus 
rule the United States? 

A. No, they have large populations, but as we said before, the 
people are mostly illiterate. That’s why we chose the liter¬ 
ate population method—it leaves the Western powers in 
control. 

Q. But if China, India, and Japan become literate at the same 
rate as the Soviet Union, in thirteen years they will have 
overwhelming control of the union? 

A. Yes, but only if they become literate at the same rate. We 
don’t think they will. 

Q. They would have every incentive for doing so, would they 
not? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I doubt if they would want more 
representation. They’ll have too much reconstruction work 
At home. 
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Q. That is your basis for suggesting that they would not be¬ 
come literate as fast as Soviet Russia became literate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By securing more representation these countries would 
control the union, would they not? 

A. Yes, but we don’t see why they would want to control the 
union. They’ll have plenty of postwar reconstruction work 
to keep them busy at home without worrying about other 
countries. 

Q. Since you mentioned earlier, in reply to a question, that one 
of the purposes of the union would be to direct economic 
matters, and since the giving of aid from the United States 
to China and India would certainly be an economic matter, 
China and India, by controlling the union, could direct that 
economic aid be sent to them regardless of the wishes of 
the United States, could they not? 

A. That wasn’t what we planned. 

Q. But it could happen, couldn't it? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. Then China and India would have a very strong incentive 
for becoming literate and thus controlling the union, would¬ 
n’t they? 

A. Well . . . possibly. 

Q. Why ‘possibly’ ? 

A. Perhaps I shouldn’t have said that. Yes, they would have 
a strong incentive. 

Q. Then we can expect them to become literate at the earliest 
possible moment under this plan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Soviet Government, with no such incentive for 
outside aid, succeeded in its literacy program in only thir¬ 
teen years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then we can expect India and China to do it in even less 
time? 

A. No, not less time. Maybe the same time. 

Q. All right, then we can expect them to do it in the same time, 
thirteen years. So at the end of that time they will control 
the union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And have the right to direct the amount of economic aid 
that the United States will send to them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Thank you. No more questions. 
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Needless to say, questioning of this caliber requires much 
thought and practice. The order of questions is important, 
and the ability to think on one's feet is vital. Above all, 
however, is it necessary for the questions to be prepared in 
advance, with all contingencies anticipated and courses of 
action decided upon. 

In the above example, the examiner began by securing 
an admission from the negative that it intended to provide 
an economic as well as military union, a union empowered 
to send economic aid from one country to another. This 
admission was not hard to secure at the beginning of the 
questioning period, for the affirmative still thought it could 
show that the ‘‘have nations” would control the union. Later 
in the questioning, the negative skillfully showed that this 
provision would be the very incentive under which the Asi¬ 
atic powers would gain control of the union. Unlike many 
debaters, the questioner in this case did not stop prema¬ 
turely ; he followed the line of questioning out to its logical 
conclusion, so that everyone could see what had been 
proved. Skipping from one topic to another in the question¬ 
ing period is futile. Unfortunately, this is done by many 
debaters, probably due to insufficient preparation, lack of 
confidence, and lack of understanding of the purposes of 
questioning. Poor technique, such as this, has caused some 
coaches to question the value of Oregon debating; with 
experience over several seasons, however, technique im¬ 
proves remarkably and interest in Oregon style grows even 
stronger. 

Sometimes one of the teams uncovers a unique advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage in one of the proposed plans. In the 
following example, where the teams were debating, “Re¬ 
solved, that the Federal Government should require the in¬ 
corporation of all labor unions and regulate the use of their 
funds,” the affirmative proposed as an advantage that incor¬ 
poration would make union contracts binding. The affirma¬ 
tive team was prepared to show that this was desirable and 
that the affirmative plan would bring it about. The nega¬ 
tive, taken by surprise, knew next to nothing about the legal 
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aspects of the case. The affirmative capitalized on this sur¬ 
prise in its questioning periods. The following example, in 
which the affirmative forced the negative to concede the 
point, was accomplished by a skillful questioner against a 
witness who was caught otf guard, but who was still hard 
to handle: 

Q. Do you believe that it is desirable for labor unions to make 
binding contracts? 

A. Well ... I really don’t have much of an opinion on that 
point. It doesn’t seem relevant to the debate. 

Q. You are opposing a program that requires the incorpora¬ 
tion of labor unions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you are no doubt aware of the significance of incor¬ 
poration on the legality of union contracts? 

A. I don’t think this debate topic is essentially a legal problem. 
You are trying to cloud the issues. 

Q. To repeat the question in different words, are you aware 
that the incorporation of labor unions would make them 
legal entities capable of making contracts, which in turn 
would make their now-unenforcible contracts binding? 

A. I don’t think you care whether I am “aware” of your 
alleged fact or not. 

Q. I'll phrase the question in another way. Do you agree or 
disagree that incorporation of labor unions would make 
their contracts legally binding? 

A. Disagree. 

Q. Have you any cases to support your position? 

A. No. 

Q. And you listened to my speech earlier in the debate when 
I cited several cases to support our claim that incorporation 
would make union contracts binding? 

A. I heard it all right, but wasn’t convinced. 

Q. But you have no grounds on which to disagree? 

A. No. 

Q. Now that we’ve finally agreed that the incorporation of 
labor unions would make their contracts binding, I’ll repeat 
an earlier question: Do you believe it is desirable for labor 
unions to make binding contracts? 

A. As I said before I don’t think this should be a debate on 
the legal aspects of the problem. 
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Q. Yet you are opposing a program which requires the incor¬ 
poration of labor unions? 

A. Of course. If you heard the speech I just . . . 

Q. And you are opposing that program even though you agreed 
a few moments ago that under this plan union contracts 
would be binding? 

A. Yes. We certainly do oppose it. 

Q. But you then about-face and say that the question of bind¬ 
ing contracts is irrelevant? 

A. No, I guess it’s not irrelevant. 

Q. Then what position does your team take? 

A. We say it's not desirable for union contracts to be binding. 

Q. Why? 

A. Well, the unions would be oppressed. 

Q. Would they be oppressed by being forced to live up to 
agreements into which they entered of their own free will? 

A. Well, not exactly oppressed. 

Q. The fact is, they would not be harmed at all, would they? 

A. No, I suppose not. 

Q. And the general public would gain? 

A. You haven’t proved that. You’re assuming something. 

Q. Is it true that most union contracts have no-strike clauses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the public, in general, gain or lose by strikes? 

A. It’s hard to generalize. 

Q. Is a strike of milk truck drivers, which prevents children 
from getting their milk, desirable from the standpoint of 
those who buy the milk? 

A. No. 

Q. Then the public loses by that strike? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And would similarly lose in other strikes which prevent the 
public from receiving the goods and services it desires? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then to summarize, we agree that the affirmative plan, 
which provides for the incorporation of labor unions, would 
make union contracts binding? 

A. Yes. I guess we have to agree to that. 

Q. And we agree that unions would not be harmed by this 
provision ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. And we agree that the general public would stand to gain 
by this provision? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Thank you. No more questions. 

Sometimes the questioner desires to introduce his own 
facts into the questioning, as in one of the previous ex¬ 
amples. The questioning procedure prevents him from 
making statements of fact, but he can always introduce 
such evidence in the form of questions, for instance, “Are 
you aware that....?“ and “Do you know that....?” 

The questioner must plan definitely where he is going 
and how he intends to get there. Vague lines of question¬ 
ing are certain to fail. A long-standing rule-of-thumb used 
by lawyers in cross-examination is, “Don’t ask a question 
if you don’t know the answer.” This is generally appli¬ 
cable in debate, the major exception being when the ques¬ 
tioner desires to determine the witness’s plan of action or 
position on a certain issue. For the most part, the skillful 
questioner leads the witness along by asking questions that 
permit only one answer, or that are favorable to the cause 
of the questioner, no matter how answered. 

The witness, in turn, must be careful about giving un¬ 
qualified “yes” or “no” answers. He can be certain that 
the questioner is out after his scalp, no matter how friendly 
the examiner’s tone of voice may be. Unqualified answers 
are particularly vulnerable to attack, and although the wit¬ 
ness may think at the end of the questioning period that 
no harm has been done by his unequivocal answers, those 
statements may be quoted by the opposition later in the 
debate with telling effect. On the other hand, many de¬ 
baters inexperienced in Oregon style tend to be too timid; 
afraid to make definite statements of policy, they hedge 
on every question. This naturally leaves the impression in 
the mind of judge and audience that the witness’ case must 
be very weak, or he would not mind discussing the problem 
in a frank manner. 
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USE OF STRATEGY 

Why do first-rate debating teams often use strategy? 
And why do the educators and speech teachers who, a few 
years ago, condemned strategy as unethical now accept and 
in some cases enthusiastically recommend its use? 

The answers to these questions are not hard to find. The 
better debating teams use strategy because it gives them a 
distinct edge over their opponents. Educators and speech 
teachers like its emphasis on original thought and its ten¬ 
dency to develop the ability to adapt one's thinking processes 
to the exigencies of the moment. 

Of course, it must not be assumed that such sentiments 
are unanimous. There are intelligent debaters who do not 
like strategy. There are educators who believe it out of 
place. But whether one chooses to use strategy or not, he 
needs to understand it, for without such knowledge he 
would find himself helpless at the hands of a team employ¬ 
ing it. 

What is strategy? The definitions of the past twenty 
years agree on one point—surprise and strategy somehow 
go together. An unexpected affirmative plan is certainly 
strategic. An unexpected negative counterplan is strategic. 
Unexpected advantages or disadvantages in the proposed 
plans are strategic. A trap is strategic. Does strategy in¬ 
clude anything else? One of the country's top teachers of 
speech and debating has this to say: 

I frankly admit that my notion of strategy in debating is rather 
vague in general—a term with so much meaning that it has very 
little meaning. Strategy, to me, includes everything from se¬ 
lecting for the first affirmative a good looking female with a 
tight sweater to avoiding quoting the Pope's encyclicals before 
a Protestant minister judge. 
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To me, the essential elements in strategy are the finesse and 
ingenuity in which we package our logic and evidence like 
cellophane and pretty ribbons. Maybe my definition should be 
simply good and rather smart audience and opposition psy¬ 
chology.' 

In this book we shall employ this broader definition. 
TYPES OF DEBATING 

The alternative to strategic debating is conventional de¬ 
bating. Conventional debating consists of presenting the 
plan generally discussed in the handbooks and newspapers, 
or something close to it. The plan is supported by the usual 
evidence, plus any additional evidence that the debater is 
able to dig up. The team hopes, by putting the known facts 
together in a more convincing manner, to overpower the 
opposition. 

Strategic debating generally consists of presenting some 
new approach to the topic not found in the handbooks, sup¬ 
ported by new or old evidence. The debaters attempt to 
choose a plan or a set of advantages that are inherently just 
as sound as the usual ones, but which have the added ad¬ 
vantage of being completely unexpected by the other team. 

In both conventional and strategic debating the teams 
attempt to support their cases with so much evidence, such 
logical reasoning, and with such clear organization of 
thought that the opposing team is unable to tear down the 
line of argument. Both types of debating require consid¬ 
erable library research. Strategic debating, however, places 
more emphasis on constructive, original thought by the de¬ 
bater since he is required to discover a new approach to the 
problem. Intelligent debaters like strategy better and use 
it more than their less brilliant colleagues, probably for this 
reason. 

The use of strategy is not new. As long ago as 1914, 
E. R. Nichols pointed out many of the possibilities. 

» Dr. Hugo Heilman, Director of the School of Speech, Marquette Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Among the special styles or systems the surprise debate is most 
noteworthy. A surprise debate is, naturally, one which catches 
opponents off-guard, or napping, which presents them with a 
course of reasoning or with some striking or effective argument 
which in preparing for the debate they have entirely overlooked. 
A surprise, then, is any departure from the conventional or ac¬ 
cepted argument which is of importance. The side springing 
the surprise hopes to gain the jump on opponents during the 
first few moments of bewilderment while they are floundering 
around and casting about for an answer. Inability to summon 
some answer to a surprise argument is usually fatal, that is, if 
the surprise argument is in the least vital or important in settling 
the issues of the debate. This last qualifying clause, as all will 
recognize, makes genuine surprise difficult to find.* 

The principle strategic approaches are (1) the presenta¬ 
tion of an unexpected plan or counterplan, (2) the presen¬ 
tation of an unexpected advantage or disadvantage in the 
conventional proposal, (3) the acceptance of the negative 
counterplan by the affirmative in the middle of the debate, 
(4) the use of traps of various kinds, and (5) the use of 
those forms of judge, audience, and opposition psychology 
not based on surprise. These will be discussed in turn. 

UNEXPECTED PROPOSALS 

Professor Davis pointed out in 1915 an example of the 
use of an unexpected plan by the negative: 

A certain debate was held on the subject, “Resolved, that county 
elections in the various states should conform to the principles 
of the short ballot.” It was assumed by all that the negative 
would support the status quo in county political organization. 
They did not. Instead, they favored the complete abolition of 
coimty government as we understand jt. . . . I submit that the 
contention of the negative, justifying as it does a vote of No on 
the resolution, was in order.* 

Today the use of an unexpected case has become so 
widely understood that almost no one denies its propriety, 

» Nichols, E. R. Introduction to his Intercollegiate DebateSt v. 4, p. xiv-xx, 
1914, Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge, New York. 

• Dayis, William Hawley, ‘'Debating as Related to Non-Academic Life," 
Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking^ 1:110, July 1915. 
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so long as the teams stick to the proposition—that is, so 
long as the proposal is not one that would be ruled out of 
order in a legislative assembly. (Davis’ illustration is dis¬ 
cussed from this viewpoint in the section headed ‘‘Limits 
of Strategy.”) 

Of course, just as a football team must mix its plays, 
the debating team must use both conventional and unusual 
cases so that the opposition is kept guessing; otherwise the 
“unusual” case is expected, and there is no surprise. The 
fundamental principle behind strategic debating is that the 
opposing team must be caught off guard, thus being forced 
to meet the most difficult case possible. Of course, the most 
difficult case to meet in a debate is one for which the team 
is not prepared. 

Both affirmative and negative teams can find unique 
plans in a properly worded resolution; a few examples illus¬ 
trate the point. 

In a debate on the topic, “Resolved, that the Federal 
Government should provide a system of complete medical 
care available to all citizens at public expense,” most af¬ 
firmative teams would recommend the usual mild plan for 
a government program which would exist along side the 
present system of private medicine, supported from the 
federal treasury. If, however, the affirmative wants to catch 
its opposition off guard, it can recommend that private medi¬ 
cine be abolished completely to avoid unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion, and that the program be supported by a national lot¬ 
tery or a special federal sales tax, whichever happens to 
appeal to the affirmative team. And since the negative will 
probably point out the opposition of the American Medical 
Association and in particular its spokesman (Dr. Fishbein), 
the affirmative might steal a little of the negative’s thunder 
by having the A.M.A. administer the new federal program, 
with Dr. Fishbein as director. Doubtless other ideas along 
this line will occur to the debater. 

In a debate on the topic, “Resolved, that labor should be 
given a direct share in the management of industry,” most 
affirmative teams would probably recommend that labor. 
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especially labor unions, be given a greater voice in establish¬ 
ing company policies. If the affirmative would like to see 
a surprised look on the faces of the opposing debaters, it 
might recommend that the “share” be 100 per cent, that 
present owners be ousted entirely, and that industry be run 
solely for the financial benefit of the workers, thus encour¬ 
aging more efficient work, resulting in lower prices. 

In a debate on the topic, “Resolved, that the Federal 
Government should complete the St. Lawrence seaway,” 
the affirmative may present the usual plan for deepening 
the present canal enough to pass ocean-going merchant ships, 
or it can recommend the construction of a gigantic canal 
capable of floating the largest proposed battleships and 
carriers as part of a program to construct all battleships, 
cruisers, and aircraft carriers on a line-production basis in 
the Detroit area. 

In a debate on the topic, “Resolved, that the following 
plan . . . , if adopted by Great Britain, would substantially 
improve the situation in India,” the affirmative can do the 
expected by recommending independence in some form, or 
it can do the unexpected by appointing Ghandi as Viceroy 
of India and by appointing as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain someone well liked in India, such as Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

In a debate on the topic, “Resolved, that the United Na¬ 
tions should be evolved immediately into a Federal World 
Government,” the negative can support the status quo as 
the best possible arrangement under the circumstances, or, as 
an unexpected approach, it can recommend that the United 
Nations be dissolved as useless and that the United States 
immediately engage the Soviet Union in atomic and germ 
warfare, on the supposition that such warfare will even¬ 
tually be required and it is better for it to take place while 
the United States has the lead. 

The case which the general public considers unusual 
may, however, be anticipated by the team's opponents if 
they happen to hear about it. When a “surprise” case 
becomes known before the debate, it may be more of a 
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liability than an asset, and under such circumstances another 
case can be substituted with remarkable effectiveness. Pro¬ 
fessor Nichols ^ gave the following example in 1914: 

A few years ago Baker University lost a debate to Ottawa 
University on the federal income tax because the plan of assess¬ 
ment and collection was not the one they expected the Ottawa 
affirmative to propose. Instead of putting up a novel and unique 
plan which had been devised at one of tbi universities for de¬ 
bating purposes, but which, since it was getting to be well 
known, the Ottawa men had reason to expect the Baker men 
would be prepared to meet, they proposed the English plan of 
stoppage at the source. As was expected the Baker team had a 
carefully prepared speech all ready for the university's novel 
plan of assessment and collection. The Ottawa debaters had the 
pleasure of pointing out, as they had planned to do, that the 
Baker team was hammering a straw man and had not touched 
their plan. The debate was lost before the Baker men could 
readjust themselves. 

Harlan ® points out this example from his own experi¬ 
ence : 

It is oftentimes highly desirable to change horses in the middle 
of a season. The most sensational and advantageous use of this 
strategy is in the middle of a tournament. Most tournaments 
allow scouting and use coaches for judges. By the second day 
of such a tournament every team there knows what every other 
team has. And if there is anything new, everyone is working on 
a refutation to meet it... . 

[One year we were] debating the Supreme Court question. We 
went through the first day with a plan on both sides of the 
question to use a referendum direct to the people. We did not 
lose a debate the first day. That night every alert team with 
its coach sat up late working on arguments against the refer¬ 
endum, for they had not heard of it being used until they came 
to the tournament. Early the next morning we met a crack 
team from Louisiana. They were ready for the referendum. 
They anticipated it in their speeches from the start, and battled 
away against it. We came calmly forth in the last part of our 
second speech with an entirely new plan; that of using the state 
legislature as a final check. We then proceded to laugh at our 
opponents for guessing wrong, related to the judges just how 
and why we had shifted positions, and won debates all day. 

^ Nichols, £. R., Introduction to his IntercoUegiate Debates, v.4, p xiv-xxr, 
1914, Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, New York. 

■ Harlan, R. £., Strategic Debating, p. 42, 43, 1940, Chapman ft Grimes, 
Boston. 
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UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES 

Presentation of an unexpected plan of action is not the 
only way that surprise, and thus strategy, can be achieved. 
A team may present an expected, commonplace plan, but 
may present an advantage or disadvantage that was not 
anticipated. For example, many debates were held on the 
compulsory incorporation of labor unions in one section of 
the country before a student who happened to be taking a 
course in the law of contracts decided that incorporation 
would be an advantage because under it union contracts 
would be made legally binding. This is strictly a legal ques¬ 
tion, with cases to be cited on both sides. Investigation re¬ 
vealed cases where union contracts were held to be binding 
even though the union was unincorporated, and other cases 
were found where union contracts were held to be unen- 
forcible because the unincorporated union was not a legal 
entity and was not capable of making contracts. Since the 
point was new, the team introducing it had a tremendous 
advantage; it could prove the point either way, while the 
opposition was forced to accept whatever conclusions the 
strategic team drew. This is an example of surprise secured 
by means of a new advantage for an old plan, rather than 
through a new and unexpected plan. 

ACCEPTANCE OF COUNTERPLAN 

The use of a counterplan by the negative has already 
been considered in other chapters, and will not be discussed 
again here. The counterplan is simply a substitute proposal 
offered by the negative in place of the affirmative proposal. 
The negative, in effect, takes the position that the affirmative 
plan should not be adopted because it would interfere with 
the adoption of another, superior plan—^namely, the one 
offered by the negative. 

Now obviously it the negative’s case is to hold water, 
the counterplan must be entirely different from, and incon- 
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sistent with, the affirmative plan. Otherwise the affirmative's 
plan can (and possibly should) still be adopted even if the 
negative's plan is admittedly good. This is the basis for an 
effective bit of strategy by the affirmative.® 

Suppose that the affirmative is recommending that the 
Federal Government adopt Plan X. The negative disputes 
this, claiming that a more satisfactory solution would be 
the adoption of Plan Y. The negative, being an inexperi¬ 
enced team, neglects to make Plan Y inconsistent with 
Plan X. 

The affirmative then can make the negative team fully 
aware of its deficiencies by agreeing that Plan Y should be 
adopted; that is, by accepting the negative proposal as part 
of its own plan. 

This takes all the wind from the sails of the negative. 
It has devoted a great deal of time to Plan Y, and since 
that plan no longer has anything to do with the main ques¬ 
tion (whether Plan X should be adopted or not), the time 
has been entirely wasted. The debate then boils down to 
a discussion of the merits of Plan X, and in a contest of 
this kind the affirmative, having had considerably more 
speaking time to devote to the subject, will almost certainly 
win. 

It will be remembered that there is a well-established 
debating rule which prohibits any revision of position of 
either team during the progress of the debate. In applying 
the strategy outlined here, the affirmative must be careful 
not to violate this rule. The affirmative should take the 
attitude that it liked Plan Y all along, but didn't consider 
it worth mentioning earlier, since it was irrelevant to the 
debate until the negative brought it up. In this way the 
affirmative can protect itself against a possible negative 
change that the various affirmative speakers were not con¬ 
sistent, that they shifted ground in the middle of the debate. 

* This, and the corresponding strategr used by the n^ative team, de¬ 
scribed in the next section, is taken from my article, **Some Unfamiliar 
Strategy,** Debater's MagoMine^ 2:14, March 1946. The article gives a more 
detailed account than is possible here. 
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TRAPS 

There are several varieties of traps used in debating. 
Ordinarily the intention is to lead the opposing team into a 
dilemma or an inconsistency, and then to expose it for 
public scrutiny. This is supposed to impress the judge with 
the illogical thinking of the other team, and if the incon¬ 
sistency is of sufficient importance, it may do just that. 

One of the most deadly traps that can be set for the 
affirmative is directed against the strategy described in the 
preceding section. Briefly put, the idea is for the negative 
to offer a pseudo-counterplan, one that the affirmative can 
be enticed into adopting as part of its own plan. Then, to 
the embarrassment of the affirmative, the negative calmly 
points out that the plan adopted by the affirmative has a very 
serious defect in it, one which the negative put there de¬ 
liberately. The negative retains the whip hand by very care¬ 
fully avoiding, in its own glowing description of the pseudo¬ 
counterplan (prior to springing the trap) any recommenda¬ 
tion that the plan actually be put into effect. Then, when the 
affirmative accepts the plan as part of its own, the affirmative 
is in the position of having to defend it while the negative 
is not. Under these circumstances the negative can say 

So far weVe told you the good things about this plan. But now 
let us tell you the bad side. And remember—the affirmative is 
now irrevocably committed to defending this plan. The affirmative 
has recommended that it be adopted, but we have not. We simply 
pointed out its existence and a few of its advantages. The af¬ 
firmative grabbed the bait and swallowed it. I am sure you will 
be as interested as I am in noting how the affirmative meets the 
task set before it, a task which it must succeed in accomplishing 
if it does not wish to concede the debate—namely, explaining 
away this serious defect 

For the trap to work successfully, the following require¬ 
ments must be met : 

1. The affirmative team must be familiar with advanced debate 
technique, especially the possibility of adopting the negative's 
counterplan. The affirmative team must be strong enough to be 
willing to run the risk of actually doing so in the debate. It is 
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useless for negative teams to attempt this strategy against weak 
affirmative teams; only capable teams can be trapped 

2. The plan must be simple enough so that the affirmative will 
not be afraid to adopt it, and it must not be inconsistent with 
the affirmative plan; otherwise the. affirmative could not adopt 
it even if it wanted to do so. Furthermore, the plan must be 
supported so strongly that the affirmative will be afraid not to 
adopt it. 

3. The defect must be well hidden, so it is not noticed by the 
affirmative. It must be simple, so that it can be explained in a 
few words. The effects of the defect must be serious and funda¬ 
mental; otherwise there is no point to the trap. 

4. During the debate, the negative must be careful that it does 
not, at any time, actually recommend adoption of its own pseudo¬ 
counterplan. The negative must maintain the defense of the 
status quo as its basic position, but bring out the alternative 
plans as a possibility. If the negative actually recommends the 
plan, it has fallen into its own trap and is in no better position 
than the affirmative. 

One reason why this strategy is seldom used, aside from 
the fact that not many debaters know about it, is that the 
risk involved by the negative is great. If the affirmative re¬ 
fuses to walk into the trap, either through extremely good 
foresight or complete ignorance of the possibility of adopt¬ 
ing the negative plan, the negative is likely to find that it 
has devoted so much time to its alternative plan that its 
defense of the status quo (which after all is still the nega¬ 
tive’s basic position) is too weak to stand up under the 
affirmative’s attack. 

On the other hand, if the trap is properly handled, with 
the defect of a fundamental, serious nature, there is very 
little possibility of the affirmative winning once the trap is 
sprung. 

There is no excuse for a really well informed affirmative 
team falling into the negative trap discussed above. The 
affirmative does not have to adopt the negative plan unless 
it wants to. Affirmative teams can make sure they avoid 
the trap by never, under any circumstances, adopting a plan 
proposed by the negative. The trouble with this policy is 
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that it prevents the affirmative from using the strategy out¬ 
lined in the preceding section of this chapter. 

There is another equally sure method the affirmative 
can use to avoid falling into the trap, a method that can be 
applied without giving up the possibility of adopting the 
negative counterplan when circumstances permit. It is 
simply this: When the negative sets the trap, it must defend 
the status quo while upholding the possibility of an alternate 
plan. This stand by the negative is so unusual, as opposed 
to an out-and-out recommendation by the negative that the 
negative proposal be adopted (in the case of genuine coun¬ 
terplan), that it is a dead giveaway to an affirmative team 
watching for it. In other words, the affirmative team can 
feel safe in adopting the negative proposal if the negative 
team itself recommends that the plan be adopted, but not 
otherwise. 

When, by using the above criterion, the affirmative rec¬ 
ognizes the probable existence of a trap, he can dispose of it 
quickly, leaving the affirmative in a relatively strong position. 
He might make a few remarks such as these: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, tonight the gentlemen of the negative 
have devoted a great deal of time to what they call a “possible 
plan.” They apparently do not believe in this “possible plan,” for 
they have consistently refused to recommend that it be adopted. 
Instead they have contented themselves with a recommendation 
that the status quo be continued. 

Now if the gentlemen of the negative care to abandon their 
position that the status quo be continued, and instead recommend 
that this so-called “possible plan” be put into effect, we will be 
delighted to discuss its merits with them. But until such time, 
the advantages and disadvantages of this “possible plan” arc en¬ 
tirely irrelevant, since neither the affirmative nor th^ negative 
has yet recommended that it be adopted. 

This means that all time spent by the negative in building 
up the psuedo-counterplan has been wasted, giving the 
affirmative a very definite advantage. If the negative, in 
attempting to salvage the situation, comes out in its last 
constructive speech with the recommendation that the plan 
be adopted, the affirmative still has the upper hand, for the 
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affirmative rebuttalist can point out that the negative de¬ 
layed so long in recommending the plan (even to the extent 
of a positive violation of rules) that the affirmative is not 
left with any speaking time in which to bring out the dis¬ 
advantages of the negative counterplan. In short, the af¬ 
firmative can still legitimately refuse to discuss the matter, 
and the time spent by the negative will still have been 
wasted. 

Traps of other kinds are possible, particularly if Ore¬ 
gon style is used or if the debaters ask one or two ques¬ 
tions in each constructive speech. These traps are generally 
of the dilemma or inconsistency type, although occasionally 
they take some specialized form due to an unusual wording 
of the topic. Almost every debate topic offers possibilities 
if the debater cares to exercise his ingenuity. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVICES 

Some psychological devices, appropriately classified as 
strategy, do not contain the element of surprise. Such tech¬ 
niques are intended, as pointed out by Heilman, to package 
our logic and evidence with cellophane and pretty ribbons. 

The most obvious technique, of course, is to appeal to 
any known prejudices of the audience and judge. Is this 
ethical? Whether the reader’s answer be yes or no, it is 
certainly used in nearly every speech one hears, on or off 
the debate platform. We must not suppose the debater so 
naive as to be unaware of the possibility. Generally it is 
called “adapting the speech to the audience” or “persuasion.” 
If the judge is a minister from some church which frowns 
upon liquor, and if the debater is opposing unicameral legis¬ 
latures, he can find and use some instance when the presence 
of a second house prevented some objectionable liquor bill 
from going through. His logic would be just as convincing 
if he used some other illustration, but the impact on the 
judge might not be as great. 

Another technique is the use of visual aids—maps, 
charts, graphs, even big cardboard signs with an outline of 
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the team’s case. Again, the logic is the same whether such 
aids are used or not, but the chance of the arguments sink¬ 
ing in is greater when they are used. 

A third technique is the intimidation of the opposing 
team. Not physical intimidation, of course, but mental in¬ 
timidation. One can see that the opposing team finds out 
how many opponents have been defeated in the past few 
months, how many tournaments have been won, and fa¬ 
vorable comments of past judges. The idea is, as Harlan ex¬ 
presses it, to give the opposition the impression that if the 
team is half as good as it appears to be the debate is already 
over. And with that start, it is over. 

Still another device is the dramatized '‘air of disappoint¬ 
ment.” When the opposition is a team whose arguments 
can be anticipated with fair degree of accuracy, and when 
the debater has a sense of humor that can sting without 
leaving a welt, he can poke a little gentle fun at the use of 
minor stock arguments in a rebuttal speech something like 
this: 

As my colleague mentioned in his first speech, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, we had hopes that this debate would not descend to name¬ 
calling and reactionary platitudinizing, which are the property of 
the unthinking man on the street and housewives gossiping over 
the back fence. We had hopes that we could discuss this ques¬ 
tion on important social and political issues, that we could justify 
the money spent on our college education by discussing this 
matter logically and intelligently. But what has happened? Our 
fond hopes have been dashed to pieces. The gentlemen from 
Siwash, an institution noted for its intellectual endeavors, have 
come here to debate and instead have resurrected the old hash 
and ancient drivel about. ... I am sure that you are as dis¬ 
appointed as I am, ladies and gentlemen, and I am quite hopeful 
that the gentlemen of the negative, who I know are honest 
and capable debaters, will bury what they have so unfortunately 
resurrected and come forward to meet us squarely for the rest 
of the debate on the important issues.’ 

The debater will find it both enjoyable and instructive to 
practice reading the preceding paragraph aloud until he has 

am indebted to Glenn H. Legaett, formerly coach of debate at the 
Masaachuaetto Inatitute of Technology, for thia material. 
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just the right touch. Then he will know how it feels to 
have the debate in the palm of his hand—the goal of all 
real debate strategy. 

LIMITS OF STRATEGY 

It is probably safe to say that nearly everyone concerned 
with debating agrees that some strategy is permissible; this 
position has been reflected in the various writings since 1914. 
However, it is also true that somewhere there must be 
limits; where are they ? 

Of the various types of strategy possible, the surprise 
case has caused the most controversy and is in greatest 
need of careful delimitation. Probably the most universally 
acceptable position would be this: 

The teams are permitted to recommend any plan permitted by 
the proposition, whether it be a surprise or not. The teams, 
however, are not permittted to recommend a plan that would be 
considered out of order in a legislative assembly discussing that 
proposition. 

It must be recognized that such a dividing line is hazy 
at best. Earlier in this chapter, Davis justified a certain 
surprise counterplan on the grounds that it justified a vote 
of No on the resolution, and therefore would be in order 
in a legislative assembly or in a debate. Yet at least one 
highly respected debate coach has taken the position that 
this particular counterplan would not be permissible, be¬ 
cause it would be ruled out of order in a legislative assem¬ 
bly. When two competent persons, using the same criterion, 
arrive at opposite conclusions from a given illustration, it is 
easy to see why there is controversy about the extent to 
which strategy may go. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 

Since debate is primarily an educational activity, the 
educational values of strategy may be examined. 
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One point of view is that the use of surprise cases may 
avoid a discussion of the real issues which must be decided 
in determining a solution to the problem inherent in the 
proposition, and if so, the debate ceases to be an educational 
experience. The conclusion is that it is preferable for the 
teams to support the conventional cases. 

The objection to this point of view is that any artificial 
limitation in the scope of the debate (by ‘"artificial” is meant 
any limitation not imposed by the proposition itself) is likely 
to exclude cases which sound ridiculous on the surface but 
which are fundamentally sound. 

An example of this may be found in the first published 
discussion of strategy (1914), in which E. R. Nichols 
pointed out one team’s use of a “trick case” on the income 
tax question. That team recommended, as a surprise, that 
the amount of the income tax be withheld from the em¬ 
ployee’s wages. Today the United States Government is do¬ 
ing just exactly that. The plan that was a “trick case” in 
1914 is in operation today. 

Here is the point: Plans that seem radical and tricky 
may be closer to the true solution (if such a thing exists) 
than the commonly known proposals. Who is to decide 
which plans the teams must avoid discussing? Surely no 
one except the teams themselves, for otherwise they might 
not be permitted to use perfectly sound plans within the 
scope of the proposition. A fundamentally unsound plan 
takes a beating when pitted against capable opposition, and 
any thinking team avoids it like toothache. 

The point of view to which the present work subscribes 
is that the educational values of debate are at least as great, 
perhaps greater, when surprise cases are judiciously used, 
on the following grounds: 

First: The educational benefits of debate are greater 
when the participants work harder, and they work harder in 
a competitive atmosphere. This atmosphere is encouraged 
by the occasional use of surprise cases. When a team gets 
thrashed because it failed to prepare to refute some little- 
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known plan, is it more likely to keep on making the same 
mistake or to prepare more thoroughly in the future? 

Second: Written or memorized speeches are not pos¬ 
sible when meeting a surprise case, and thus the ability to 
speak extemporaneously, yet to the point and with logic, 
is developed. 

Third: More extensive research is encouraged. The 
team preparing the surprise must of necessity go beyond 
the handbook stage, while the team using the conventional 
case may or may not. The team which has reason to be¬ 
lieve that the opposition may present an unusual case also 
must do more extensive research than would otherwise be 
necessary since more research is required to prepare for 
several possibilities (including the conventional one) than 
for only one possibility. 

Fourth: Considerable thought must be given by the de¬ 
bater to the basic issues and to the various possible solutions 
when he develops his own surprise case. This is not always 
true when the debater recites a widely-publicized plan, with 
merits and demerits which have already been discovered and 
analyzed by others. 

It is not necessary to assert that debating teams must 
or even should use surprise cases the majority of the time. 
That is a matter of individual team preference. But the 
teams do have the right to use surprise cases, and the right 
to instruction in the use of such cases. 



DETERMINATION OF THE 
WINNING TEAM 

BASIS OF THE DECISION 

Certain principles of judging, once a topic of heated con¬ 
troversy, have today become almost axiomatic. They are: 

First: The decision must go to the team that did the 
better debating; the merits of the question itself are irrele¬ 
vant. 

Second: The decision should be made by a judge who is 
familiar with the principles of debating, who understands 
strategy when he sees it, who knows the rules of the game, 
and who preferably has taken part himself. 

Third: The criterion for determining which team did 
the better debating is, Which team did what was required 
of it by the proposition ? Debate topics are so worded that 
one team must succeed and one team must fail in proving 
what the proposition demands. The team that did what was 
required was obviously the winning team, and any decision 
that does not reach this conclusion must be incorrect. 

It should be evident that the use of any point system or 
list of ‘'elements of effective debating'' is incompatible' 
with the above principles; the most effective method is for 
the judge to ascertain by means of a double-summary sheet 
which team accomplished what it was required to accom¬ 
plish and to award the decision accordingly. Use of the 
double-summary sheet is explained later in this chapter. 

^ See Appendix I for further discussion of this point. 
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TYPICAL SUBJECTS AND DEBATES 

The usual intercollegiate debate centers about the adop¬ 
tion of a proposed plan. The point at issue is whether the 
plan should or should not be adopted. Sometimes the nega¬ 
tive asserts that the plan is worse than the status quo, and 
therefore things should be left alone; at other times the 
negative claims that the plan should not be adopted because 
it would interfere with the adoption of a better one. The 
duty of the judge is to decide whether or not, on the basis 
of the evidence and arguments presented by the teams in the 
debate, the plan as proposed by the affirmative should be 
adopted. Naturally he must ignore his own opinions as well 
as any information, evidence, or arguments not presented in 
the debate. If the affirmative shows that the plan should be 
adopted, it wins; if the affirmative fails to do so, the nega¬ 
tive wins. The debaters will be expecting, and rightly so, 
a decision which analyzes the arguments of the two teams, 
and which comes to a conclusion based on the degree of 
success of the two teams in building and presenting their 
own cases and in meeting the arguments of their opponents. 
A judge who fails to give such a decision will have his judg¬ 
ing ability seriously questioned by both teams in their later 
discussions of the debate. 

The typical topic is worded something like this: “Re¬ 
solved that the Federal Government should adopt Plan X.” 
Plan X can be anything from socialized medicine to the 
building of a canal across Nevada, from the formation of a 
federal union with any or all foreign countries to the colon¬ 
ization of Tibet. The agency expected to adopt the plan 
need not be the federal government, of course. The state, 
county, or local governments will do just as nicely, or the 
Women’s State Garden Association may be the agency. At 
any rate, the topic requires someone to adopt some kind of 
plan. Other wordings are possible but less desirable from 
the viewpoint of the teams and judge. 

The debate then quickly simmers down into a familiar 
and well understood pattern. The affirmative claims that 
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three (or two or four) major advantages would result from 
the adoption of this superb plan. According to the affirma¬ 
tive, each of these effects is badly needed and would result 
from Plan X. 

The negative then must make a major choice, and the 
subsequent course of the debate depends on this choice. 
Either it may undertake to defend the status quo, or it may 
admit that the present situation is unsatisfactory and offer 
a counterplan, which, according to the negative, is far supe¬ 
rior to the affirmative plan. 

If the negative sticks to a “straight negative” case—that 
is, the defense of the status quo —it immediately denies that 
the advantages alleged by the affirmative for its proposal 
would actually result, and may even deny that they are in 
fact advantages. This much is simply refutation of the 
affirmative case. The negative goes farther, however. It 
points out that not only would Plan X fail to help the sit¬ 
uation, it would bring in three (or two or four) major evils 
that do not now exist—evils so important that they far 
outweigh any minor benefits that Plan X might have. 

The affirmative retaliates by showing how absurd the 
negative claims are. It points out that it is preposterous to 
believe that these defects could be inherent in its perfectly 
good plan; or, if the affirmative can do so without stretching 
the imagination too far, it may claim that the alleged defects 
actually are not defects at all, but are advantages. The 
affirmative then goes on to point out how weak and ineffec¬ 
tive were the negative attacks on its own major contentions 
—namely, that three major benefits would accrue from 
Plan X. 

The judge, meanwhile, is busy keeping track of the ar¬ 
guments. Through the use of double-summary sheets, he 
finds that keeping track of the major contentions of the 
teams is not as difficult as he expected. He has two sheets, 
one for the affirmative case and one for the negative case. 
One sheet lists the alleged advantages of the plan, with their 
refutation and counter-refutation, while the other sheet lists 
the alleged disadvantages of the plan. 
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Suppose, however, that the negative offers a counterplan 
rather than a '‘straight negative” case. Such an attack must 
come in the first negative speech,* and the judge quickly 
realizes that it is necessary for him to keep track of two 
separate plans. Four sheets may be used for this, but if he 
wishes to save paper and effort, the judge can divide each 
of two sheets horizontally in the middle. In this way he can 
keep track, on one sheet, of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the affirmative plan with respect to the status quo, 
and on the other sheet keep track of the merits of the coun¬ 
terplan with respect to the affirmative plan. Ordinarily, 
with small handwriting, he will have ample room. Identically 
the same procedure is used in judging a counterplan debate 
as a debate with a straight negative case, except that the 
merits of two plans, rather than one, are being considered. 


USE OF NOTES BY THE JUDGE 

It is important for the judge to keep adequate notes of 
the progress of the contest. Few persons have sufficiently 
good memories to keep straight all of the major constructive 
and rebuttal arguments presented in a debate. Even if the 
judge believes himself capable of doing this, the effect on 
the debaters is undesirable; they are apt to feel he is a poor 
judge. 

The primary purpose of notes is to keep track of the 
arguments presented, not the speaking ability, platform 
mannerisms, and personalities of the individual debaters. 
Once a judge has mastered the use of double-summary 
sheets, explained below, he will find that he also has time 
to take notes regarding the individuals. Since the latter 
notes, in themselves, have no effect on the decision and exist 
primarily to help the debaters prepare for future debates, 
the judge will do well to devote most of his attention to the 
arguments presented. 

* See the discussion following Rule 6b, p. 16-17. The ttatement, of 
course, assumes that there are two constructive speeches per team. 
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DOUBLE-SUMMARY SHEETS IN A 
STATUS QUO DEBATE 

The double-summary sheet was developed as a simple 
method of keeping track of the major arguments of the two 
teams. These sheets are easy to use and effective as a 
means of judging. Skilled rebuttalists use them; in fact, 
many rebuttalists use no other notes during their speeches. 
The double-summary sheet tells at a glance what arguments 
were made, which have been refuted, and which remain 
standing. 

These forms are prepared by drawing, on an eight and 
one half by eleven inch paper turned sideways, four hori¬ 
zontal lines an inch and a half apart, beginning at the bot¬ 
tom; then beginning on the right, five vertical lines two 
inches apart from the top horizontal line to the bottom of 
the page. For the average debate, two sheets are prepared 
in this way, one headed “Affirmative case” or “Affirmative 
advantages” and other “Negative case” or “Negative disad¬ 
vantages.” 

In the extreme left hand column of the affirmative sheet 
are listed the three or four major advantages claimed by 
the affirmative for its plan. In the left hand column of the 
negative sheet are listed the three or four major disadvan¬ 
tages of the plan claimed by the negative. As each of these 
points is successfully refuted, the answer given is placed in 
the second column, opposite the original point. Then, as the 
refutation is discredited and the original point reestablished, 
the argument presented is placed in the third column, and 
so on until the end of the debate. If a team attempts to 
answer an argument but fails, no notation is necessary. 

An example of a double-summary sheet is shown on 
pages 98-9. In this debate the affirmative alleged that the 
plan had three major advantages, while the negative, debat¬ 
ing a straight negative (status quo) case, claimed that the 
plan had two major disadvantages. At the end of the debate 
the affirmative had established two of its contentions and the 
negative had established one. Since, in the opinion of the 
judge, the combined importance of Advantages One and 
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Two more than outweighed the importance of Disadvantage 
Two, the decision went to the affirmative. The judge did 
not exercise his own taste in this matter, but considered (1) 
the importance of each of these points as demonstrated by 
the teams in the debate, (2) the number of points remaining, 
in case each was shown to be of equal importance, and (3) 
the degree of certainty attached to each after refutation and 
counter-refutation. 

DOUBLE-SUMMARY SHEETS IN A 
COUNTERPLAN DEBATE 

If the negative proposes a counterplan, the judge's 
double-summary sheets differ slightly in form from those 
used in a status quo debate, but remain the same in principle. 
During the course of the first affirmative speech, neither the 
affirmative nor the judge knows whether the negative will 
defend the status quo or whether it will offer a counterplan. 
Therefore the first affirmative speech always presents the 
advantages of the affirmative plan over the status quo, and 
the judge records these arguments in the manner described 
above. During the first negative speech when the counter¬ 
plan is presented, the judge makes out a second double¬ 
summary sheet for the advantages and disadvantages of the 
counterplan with respect to the affirmative plan. If, as 
usually happens in a debate of this kind, the negative does 
not contest the affirmative assertion that the affirmative pro¬ 
posal is better than the status quo, the sheets that the judge 
started during the first affirmative speech will be irrelevant 
and can be disregarded; the debate is then settled on the 
demonstrated merits of the counterplan versus affirmative 
plan. If, on the other hand, the negative decides to claim 
(1) that the counterplan is better than the affirmative pro¬ 
posal, and at the same time assert (2) that the affirmative 
plan is worse than the status quo, the judge will have to 
retain, in addition to his sheets that show the merits of the 
counterplan in respect to the affirmative plan, the sheets he 
started in the first affirmative speech, which show the merits 
of the affirmative plan with respect to the status quo. In a 
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debate of this type the negative can win either by showing 
that the affirmative plan offers no improvement and there¬ 
fore should not be adopted, or by showing that the counter¬ 
plan is better than the affirmative plan. This kind of case 
is seldom used successfully because when the negative tries 
to prove too much, it is prevented by the limited time from 
establishing either phase of its double-barreled case; there¬ 
fore, current practice is for the negative either (1) to offer 
a simple status quo case, or (2) to offer a counterplan while 
admitting, by silence, that the affirmative plan offers an im¬ 
provement over present conditions. This simplifies the task 
of the judge considerably. In the great majority of cases 
the judge will either be required (1) to keep track of the 
merits of the affirmative plan over the status quo, or (2) to 
keep track of the merits of the counterplan with respect to 
the affirmative plan. Only infrequently will it be necessary 
for him to keep track of both in the same debate; when the 
negative presents a counterplan it ordinarily does not deny 
that the affirmative plan is better than the status quo. It 
might be added that even where the negative does deny this, 
it often does so by simple assertion only, which the judge 
can disregard. 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF JUDGING 

If the judge is well acquainted with the subject of the 
debate, he must be careful to ignore previous opinions on the 
subject, and he must disregard all arguments and evidence 
which were not brought out by the teams in the debate. 
These have no place in his decision. When the judge has a 
strong opinion on one side of a question, he must be care¬ 
ful not to let that opinion influence his decision; but he also 
must be careful not to lean over backwards in his effort to 
be fair. Nichols and Baccus ® quote an appropriate remark 
that once appeared in a set of instructions to judges: 

* Nichols, £. R. and Baccus, J. H.. Modern Debating, p. 354. 1936. W. W. 
Norton and Company. New York. 
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The judges are asked to remember that the debaters are arguing 
with each other and are expected to meet and answer one an¬ 
other’s contentions and not the arguments which might occur to 
the judge. 

The judge is obliged to accept as true all arguments pre¬ 
sented by either team, provided that adequate support for 
these arguments is given, until they ar^ refuted by the 
opposing team. If the arguments are simple unsupported 
assertions, the judge is not only privileged to, but must, 
disregard them. When a team attacks an argument of its 
opponents, the judge should ask himself whether or not the 
attempt at refutation was successful; that is, did the attack¬ 
ers present enough evidence and enough cogent reasoning to 
outweigh the evidence and reasoning of the team that orig¬ 
inally made the point? If so, the judge should indicate this 
in his notes. If not, the original argument still stands until 
overthrown. Sometimes in Oregon style the questioner will 
force the witness into a dilemma, showing the absurdity of 
one of the arguments presented by the witness in his con¬ 
structive speech. This type of refutation, of course, is just 
as valid as refutation presented in a constructive speech or 
in the rebuttal period. Sometimes, too, a resourceful wit¬ 
ness can use the questioning period to build up part of his^ 
own case, perhaps by rebuilding some previously refuted 
argument. Here again the judge should give such argu¬ 
ments as much weight as though they were presented in a 
constructive speech. 

The affirmative’s burden of proof for showing that its 
plan should be adopted must not be construed as meaning 
that it must prove its assertions beyond all doubt. It simply 
means that the weight of evidence and argument presented 
in the debate must support the affirmative plan. 

The evidence presented during a debate need not be as 
complete or conclusive as the evidence generally required in 
law; many times logic is used in place of direct evidence. 
For instance, in debating a plan of action in India, one team 
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might point out that since no information of any kind was 
allowed to leak out of India for a period of several months, 
it would be reasonable to assume that the situation was far 
from satisfactory; otherwise the authorities would have 
been glad to have reports go out of the country. Unless the 
other team is able to answer this argument, it would be al¬ 
lowed to stand, even though direct evidence regarding the 
condition of India is completely lacking. The negative could 
refute the argument either (1) by producing direct evidence 
to show that the situation was good, or (2) by tearing down 
the opposition’s line of reasoning by presenting evidence to 
show that, contrary to the contention of the other team, 
considerable information did come out of India during the 
period in question, and that therefore no rational grounds 
are left on which to support the claim that the situation was 
bad. 

Many of the criticisms of debate judging have arisen 
from well meaning attempts on the part of judges to 
evaluate the evidence presented; such an evaluation almost 
always alienates those whose personal convictions are over¬ 
ruled. Furthermore, such an “evaluation” is too often noth¬ 
ing more than a simple expression of the judge’s own per¬ 
sonal beliefs on the subject. One of the strongest features 
•of the use of the double-summary sheet as a means of judg¬ 
ing is that it is often unnecessary for the judge to make 
such an evaluation. This naturally tends to make the de¬ 
cision more objective. For example, if the double-summary 
sheet shows that the affirmative established certain advan¬ 
tages for its plan, and that the negative failed to refute these 
advantages successfully and failed to establish a counter¬ 
plan, the judge can say without hesitation that the affirma¬ 
tive won. Here the double-summary form relieves the judge 
of the necessity of “evaluating” evidence. When, however, 
at the conclusion of the debate the double-summary sheet 
shows that both advantages and disadvantages have been 
established in the proposed plan, then the judge must con¬ 
sider not only the importance of these points as shown by 
the debaters, and the number of such points when each is 
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shown to be of equal importance, but also the degree of 
certainty attached to each after refutation and counter¬ 
refutation. This is one of those unfortunate situations in 
which the judge must evaluate the strength of evidence. In 
doing so, an alleged advantage of the plan which was pains¬ 
takingly established with a great deal of documentary evi¬ 
dence and sound reasoning would outweigh f in the judging) 
an alleged disadvantage in the plan which was established, 
but only sketchily. This rather obvious principle has been 
discussed exhaustively by various authors; the reader who 
does not understand it should consult any of the standard 
text books on argumentation. 

The double-summary sheets show the judge when an 
evaluation of evidence is necessary and when it is not; when 
such an evaluation is necessary, the sheets do not interfere 
in any way with this task. 

Evidence in debate is presented from a variety of 
sources; most common are statistics from the World Alma¬ 
nac, from government bulletins, and from encyclopaedias; 
opinions of “experts'’; quotations from court decisions; and 
statements of fact found in magazines. Evidence presented 
in the form of quotations of opinion from authorities is 
generally not given much weight because, regardless of the 
point a team is trying to prove, someone can always be 
found who has made a statement to that effect. Most judges 
will accept such quotations as satisfactory evidence for the 
original introduction of a contention, but since the point is 
built upon a shaky foundation, very little refutation is re¬ 
quired to overthrow it. For instance, a quotation from 
Senator A to the effect that, in his opinion, Plan X would 
result in improved foreign relations could be refuted simply 
by pointing out that any number of other persons have the 
opposite opinion and that is why the question is being de¬ 
bated. Distinction should be made, as far as possible, be¬ 
tween statements of opinion and statements of fact. Senator 
A's opinion regarding Plan X's effect on foreign relations is 
quite different from a Bureau of Standards report stating 
that as a result of tests, the coefficient of sliding friction 
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between materials alpha and beta has been found to be 0.47 
under certain specified conditions. The latter type of quota¬ 
tion would require strong evidence or logic to overthrow, 
while Senator A's opinion about foreign relations could be 
almost completely disregarded. The difference is that Sen¬ 
ator A is guessing at best, while the Bureau of Standards 
is not guessing—it is making a statement of fact based on 
tests conducted in its laboratories. Usually there is no at¬ 
tempt to dispute facts; the interpretation of these facts con¬ 
stitutes the controversial matter. 

No team should be allowed to win by listing a large 
number of alleged advantages and then pointing out that the 
negative failed to refute them all. The affirmative must not 
only assert, but prove, that the effects claimed actually 
would result from the plan and that they would be desirable. 
Of course, if possible itit affirmative will deliberately choose 
effects with self-evident desirability so that no proof on this 
score is necessary, but it still must demonstrate that the 
plan will bring about these effects. 

The judge should remember that the affirmative must 
always advocate the plan provided for in the statement of 
the proposition, working out the details as it sees fit. As 
previously pointed out, the affirmative has the right to make 
any reasonable definitions of the terms of the question, but 
the negative may challenge such definitions if they are not 
reasonable. Either team may present evidence in the form 
of dictionary definitions, court decisions, or quotations from 
authorities to show that its definitions are the correct ones. 
Suppose, for instance, in a debate on the elimination of 
patent cartels, the affirmative defines '‘patent cartels” as 
meaning everything that is evil and nothing that is good in 
international agreements. The negative can challenge this 
definition, even though it is partially supported by Webster, 
on the ground that the dictionary gives the usual use, rather 
than the correct technical use, of words. If the negative can 
produce evidence to show that the term "patent cartels” 
really is more inclusive, covering certain beneficial types of 
agreements as well as the less popular ones, the affirmative 
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must withdraw its original definition and debate on the neg¬ 
ative's definition. If it fails to do this, and as a result the 
teams fail to clash, the negative team has won. Of course, 
the affirmative, if it still believes its original definition is 
correct, can support that definition. If successful, the nega¬ 
tive must meet the affirmative on those grounds or lose the 
debate. The definitions always must be accurate, so that 
the teams can debate the same topic. Accuracy in the defi¬ 
nitions, however, should not under any circumstances be 
construed to mean that unusual and unexpected cases, based 
on the correct definitions, are unethical or out of place. On 
the contrary, surprise is the basis of all good strategy, and 
an unexpected case is one of the best ways of obtaining this 
surprise. The judge should bear in mind that strategic cases 
are always possible without resorting to tricky interpreta¬ 
tions of the terms of the proposition, but that trick defini¬ 
tions are permissible if one team can trap the other team 
into accepting them. 

A word of caution to the judge is needed here. When he 
hears a debate in which the teams disagree on the definitions, 
he must avoid jumping to the conclusion that the unfamiliar 
or unusual definition is necessarily wrong. Many times a 
thorough analysis of the question by one team results in an 
interpretation that is different from the one generally used 
by debate teams, but which is nevertheless sound. The 
judge must listen carefully to what the teams say about the 
merits of their own and their opponents' definitions before 
deciding which team had the more reasonable ones. 

Some authorities maintain that under no circumstances 
should a team be allowed to win on a technicality. By this 
they mean that if the affirmative presents a plan to be 
adopted by all forty-eight states and the negative asserts 
that it would be good in forty-seven but undesirable in one, 
the decision must go automatically to the affirmative. Ac¬ 
tually, the matter is not quite so simple. In a debate of this 
nature any affirmative team that is not hopelessly incom¬ 
petent would point out that since the plan is admittedly 
beneficial in forty-seven states, it should be adopted 
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throughout the forty-eight for the sake of uniformity, even 
though it would not be particularly desirable in one slate. 
The negative then, in order to stay in the debate, would be 
required to show that the effects in one state would be so 
disastrous that the plan should not be adopted there even in 
order to secure uniformity. If the negative succeeds in this, 
the plan certainly should not be adopted uniformly and the 
negative wins the debate. If the negative fails, as is more 
probable, the affirmative wins the debate. In short, if the 
affirmative is awake when the negative tries to win on a 
‘‘technicality,” it can usually force the negative to take on a 
bigger burden of proof than it is capable of handling. For 
this reason, it is almost always inadvisable for a team to try 
to win with such a case. Nevertheless, the judge must listen 
to the arguments and award the decision accordingly, rather 
than blindly assume that the team trying to establish a 
technicality automatically loses. 

Score sheets are sometimes furnished to judges with the 
thought that if the judge is completely unfamiliar with de¬ 
bate procedure, the score sheet may serve to point out the 
importance of rebuttal, of sufficient evidence, and of good 
organization. If, however, the judge understands the basic 
principles of judging (a fundamental requirement), a score 
sheet hinders rather than helps him. No score sheet is cap¬ 
able of deciding whether or not the negative satisfactorily 
answered a certain affirmative argument, or whether the 
remaining negative disadvantages outweigh the remaining 
affirmative advantages. 

The judge, when given a score sheet, faces a dilemma. 
He realizes that the sheet probably was drawn up by the 
home team, that the visiting team did not see it and would 
not approve if it did see the form,^ and that to use the score 
sheet as a means of judging would be to run the risk of 
arriving at the wrong decision. Yet the judge naturally 
hesitates to refuse to fill in the form. After all, he was in¬ 
vited by the home team, and if a judging fee is being paid, 

* Exceptions are those few high school leagues which have adopted uni¬ 
form score sheets and which have not yet abandoned them in favor of double¬ 
summary sheets. 
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he is being paid by the home team. This team is now re¬ 
questing that he use a score sheet to arrive at the decision. 
Some judges meet the problem by frankly telling the direc¬ 
tor of debate that a score sheet only handicaps them in their 
efforts to keep track of the arguments through their double¬ 
summary sheets. Others prefer to listen to the debate and 
decide who won, then to adjust the point? of the score sheet 
to give this result, giving a correct decision without running 
the risk of offending the home team by refusing to fill in its 
score sheet. Yet perhaps in the long run it would be better 
for the judge to explain to the director of debate why a 
point system is inferior to the double-summary system. 
Since the score sheet is rapidly disappearing, this problem 
fortunately is becoming less frequent. 

Another problem confronts the debate judge when he is 
given mimeographed or printed instructions telling him how 
to arrive at the decision. Such instructions are laudable if 
correct, but frequently the writer was only moderately com¬ 
petent (all too often someone who has never taken part in 
debate himself), with the result that the instructions contain 
a high percentage of erroneous ideas. In such cases, the 
judge should be extremely careful about departing in any 
way from the basic principles of judging simply because one 
team, through the instruction sheet, asks him to. After all, 
every team wants an honest and capable decision, and the 
purpose of instructions is to help inexperienced judges. 
Consequently, he will be doing both teams a service if he 
ignores any poorly prepared instructions that one of the 
teams may give him. 

Sometimes a judge, untrained in the technique of ar¬ 
riving at the decision and in doubt as to what he is expected 
to do, decides that the degree to which a debater utilizes his 
allotted time is a measure of his ability. Grasping at straws, 
the judge asks the timekeeper at the end of each speech how 
much time the speaker failed to use. This act immediately 
informs the debaters that they are speaking before a poorly 
qualified judge. Since the decision is being reached in terms 
of what the teams accomplish, he is not permitted to penalize 
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a speaker for failure to use all of his allotted time. The 
speaker alone is in a position to decide when to stop talking. 
Similarly, the judge is not allowed to penalize a speaker for 
talking overtime; he simply disregards everything said after 
the speaker's time is up. 

REACHING THE DECISION 

At the conclusion of the debate, the judge, by consulting 
his double-summary sheets, can quickly determine which 
team won. This is done as follows: 

First, consider the typical debate where the affirmative 
advocates a plan which the negative says should not be 
adopted because it would offer no improvement over present 
conditions. Usually the negative in such a case goes farther, 
asserting that the plan would actually be less desirable than 
the status quo, but this is not necessary. 

Case One: The affirmative proves that certain advantages would 
result. The negative fails to refute these advantages success¬ 
fully, and fails to prove that any disadvantages would result 
from the plan. In this case the proposal has advantages and no 
disadvantages, and therefore should be adopted. Consequently, 
the affirmative wins. 

Case Two: The affirmative proves that certain advantages would 
result. The negative is unable to refute these advantages, but 
does show that certain disadvantages would also result. The 
decision in this case must rest on the relative merits of the sum 
of all the established advantages as opposed to the sum of all 
the established disadvantages, as shown by the teams in the 
debate. This depends on (1) the importance of the advantages 
and disadvantages as demonstrated in the debate, (2) the num¬ 
ber of these points, if each is shown to be of equal importance, 
and (3) the degree of certainty attached to each. 

Case Three: The affirmative is unable to prove that any advantages 
would result. The decision must go to the negative in this case, 
regardless of whether it succeeded in establishing any disad¬ 
vantages in the plan. Obviously no improvement is offered by 
the affirmative, and therefore its plan should not be adopted. 
The negative wins. 
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Second, consider the debate where the negative supports 
a counterplan; that is, the negative contends that the affirma¬ 
tive proposal should not be adopted because it would inter¬ 
fere with the adoption of a better one. 

Here the first duty of the affirmative is to show that its 
own plan is better than the status quo unless the negative 
admits it. If the affirmative fails to proyide this proof, the 
decision goes to the negative. 

If the affirmative does prove that its plan is better than 
the status quo, the following three situations are possible: 

Case One: The counterplan is shown to have advantages and no 
disadvantages with respect to the affirmative plan. In other 
words, the counterplan is shown to be better than the affirmative 
proposal. The negative succeeds in showing that the affirmative 
proposal should not be adopted, and therefore the negative wins. 

Case Two: The counterplan is shown to have both advantages and 
disadvantages with respect to the affirmative plan. The decision 
in this case must rest on the relative merits of the sum of all 
the established advantages as opposed to the sum of all the 
established disadvantages, as shown by the teams in the debate. 
This depends on (1) the demonstrated importance of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, (2) the number, if each is shown 
to be of equal importance, and (3) the degree of certainty at¬ 
tached to each after refutation and counter-refutation. The 
burden of proof is on the negative in this situation. 

Case Three: The counterplan is shown to have no advantages with 
respect to the affirmative plan. The decision goes to the affirma¬ 
tive, for the negative failed to give reason for not accepting the 
affirmative proposal, which earlier was demonstrated to be su¬ 
perior to the status quo. 

It is a common mistake, when considering the use of a 
counterplan, to suppose that the debate rests on the degree 
of success of each team in establishing its own plan over 
the plan of the opposition. This is not quite accurate. The 
affirmative, as indicated above, has one additional duty; it 
must show that its plan is better than the status quo, or it 
must obtain this admission from the negative. Failure to 
do so means the downfall of the affirmative, for no plan 
should be adopted unless it is an improvement over present 
conditions, regardless of whether some other plan is avail- 
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able or not, and regardless of how good or how bad that 
other plan may be. 

In practice, this does not place any important burden on 
the affirmative. The affirmative always speaks first, and at 
that time does not know whether the negative will support 
the status quo or a counterplan. If, then, the first affirma¬ 
tive speaker establishes some advantage for the affirmative 
plan over the status quo —no matter how minor—and if as 
usual in a counterplan debate the negative pays no attention 
to the relative merits of the affirmative plan and the status 
quo, that minor advantage will be allowed to stand through¬ 
out the debate. Under these circumstances the balance of the 
debate does, in fact, become a contrasting of the two plans 
with each other. 

Lest the negative, in reading this, be struck with the 
idea of supporting both counterplan and status quo against 
the affirmative plan (a perfectly logical stand), a word of 
caution is necessary. This has been tried, but seldom with 
success. The net result is apt to be that the negative, in 
dividing its time between the two approaches, succeeds in 
accomplishing neither. The judge, in such a case, must give 
the decision to the negative if it shows that the status quo 
is just as good as the affirmative plan, or if the counterplan 
is shown to be better than the affirmative plan. 

JUDGING OTHER TYPES OF DEBATE TOPICS 

There are two kinds of debate topics other than the '‘pro¬ 
posed plan,” ® which has already been discussed at some 
length. The first of these other kinds is a proposition of 
truth or fact, for instance, “Resolved, that democratic priv¬ 
ileges are denied to the Negro in the South.” This type of 
debate is harder to judge, since the judge must do more 
weighing of evidence than is necessary in the other types. 
The decision goes to the affirmative if it shows that it is 
more reasonable to believe the alleged fact than to disbelieve 
it. 


• For example, the proposition, “Resolved, that the Federal Government 
should use the metric absolute system of units in all contract specifications/* 
is a resolution of the ‘^proposed plan'* type. This is the preferable kind of 
wording because it renders the topic most susceptible to accurate judging; it 
is also the most common type in use today. 
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The third kind of resolution is whether or not a pro¬ 
posed plan would accomplish a given result or achieve a 
given purpose; an example of this wording would be, “Re¬ 
solved, that the following plan ... if adopted by Great 
Britain, would substantially improve the situation in India.” 
This type of topic is really a combination of the previous 
two. The judge should notice particularly that offering a 
counterplan in this kind of debate is a complete waste of 
time. The negative plan may be better than the affirmative’s 
and the affirmative may admit it, but the affirmative will still 
win if it shows that its plan would substantially improve the 
situation in India. Contrast this with the wording, “Re¬ 
solved, that the following plan in regard to India . . . should 
be adopted by Great Britain.” The latter phrasing has con¬ 
verted the topic to one of the preferable type, centering 
around the adoption of “Plan X” as discussed earlier in this 
chapter, and it allows the negative to use a counterplan if 
so desired. In the former wording, the affirmative is re¬ 
quired to show only that the plan would improve the situa¬ 
tion. In the latter wording, the affirmative must show that 
the plan not only would improve matters, but that it should 
be adopted. This can be refuted by the negative on the 
ground that a better plan is available, which permits the 
judge to consider only the demonstrated merits of the plans 
and thus arrive at the decision more easily. If the question 
remains worded in the former manner, the judge must at¬ 
tempt to decide whether or not the affirmative succeeded in 
showing that the given result would be achieved. 

TIES 

It should be evident, after a few moments’ consideration, 
that a tie in debating is impossible. Sometimes such a de¬ 
cision is announced, but it can only reflect on the ability of 
the judge. Under every conceivable circumstance, there is 
some good reason for awarding the decision to one team. 

As an example, assume that both teams have established 
part of their cases. The affirmative has succeeded in show- 
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ing that its plan will bring about certain advantages, while 
the negative has succeeded in showing that certain disad¬ 
vantages will also result. There is always the remote possi¬ 
bility that the judge, under these conditions, will decide that 
the disadvantages exactly balance the advantages, and he 
might be tempted to declare the debate a draw. Such a de¬ 
cision would be erroneous, for the affirmative has failed to 
establish reason for adopting the plan. Surely if a plan's 
defects exactly balance its merits, the plan offers no im¬ 
provement. Therefore the decision must go to the negative. 

As a second example, assume that the negative has 
offered a counterplan, and at the end of the debate it ap¬ 
pears that both plans offer an improvement, but are of ex¬ 
actly equal merit. Even here the debate is not a tie. The 
negative, in offering a counterplan, said in effect, ‘The af¬ 
firmative plan should not be adopted because it would in¬ 
terfere with the adoption of another, superior plan—^namely 
the one we are proposing." If, at the end of the debate, 
the negative has succeeded only in showing that its plan is 
of equal merit, it has failed to show that the affirmative's 
satisfactory remedy for the admittedly bad situation should 
not be adopted. The affirmative carried out its burden of 
proof by showing that its plan offered an improvement over 
the status quo, while the negative in effect admitted that the 
situation was bad, then failed to show any valid reason for 
not adopting the plan. Therefore the affirmative won.^ 

As a third example, assume that all of the affirmative's 
alleged advantages were successfully refuted, while all of 
the negative’s alleged disadvantages were also refuted. 
Under these circumstances, the judge might be tempted to 
declare a tie, but this would be incorrect; the proposed plan 
offers no improvement over the status quo and therefore 
should not be adopted. The negative must be given the 
decision. 

In short, regardless of the position of the teams at the 
end of the debate, one or the other must be awarded the 
decision. There is no such thing as a tie in debating. 

’For a more complete discuMion of thii point, eee Appendix II. 
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JUDGE'S ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE DECISION 

It has often been said, in the case of decisions given 
orally by competent judges, that the decision was “the best 
part of the debate.” This kind of remark is inspired by a 
judge only when he carefully analyzes the debate and ex¬ 
plains to the teams and audience just why one team won. 

A single critic judge should always give an oral criticism 
of the debate at the time he announces his decision unless 
specifically requested not to. A ten-minute summary of the 
arguments presented, showing which were answered and 
which were not, is definitely one of his major duties. Usual¬ 
ly this consists of a review of his double-summary sheets. 
Comments about the individual debaters may also be in¬ 
cluded, but more often these are reserved for a private 
conference after the audience has left in order to spare 
the feelings of the speakers. Unjust criticism or unjust 
praise should be avoided; most debaters prefer the judge 
to be completely objective in his comments. 

It is desirable for the director of debate, when securing 
the judge, to mention that he is to give a critique of the 
debate. Not long ago a judge of doubtful ability, after 
telling one or two humorous stories, spent about fifteen 
minutes explaining how poor he thought the debate topic 
was for high school students, what he thought about the 
history and future of debate, and how well qualified he was 
to judge this particular contest because of his Ph.D. degree, 
his standing* at one of the universities, and his work with 
Jan Christiaan Smuts (who incidentally was not mentioned 
in the debate). He then went on to say something about 
the good organization of the cases (which happened to be 
extremely poor) and concluded with, "All considered, I 
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think the team from . . . won.” The judge later explained 
to the coaches that he did not analyze the arguments because 
he had been hired to give a decision, not a critique. Inci¬ 
dents of this kind are unfortunate and are not likely to 
promote the confidence of the debaters in the quality of 
the judging. 

Judges, as well as debaters, make use of strategy. Many 
judges, for instance, will announce the winning team only 
after the conclusion of their analyses of the debate. In 
this way, everyone concerned pays close attention to what 
they have to say. 

A typical decision might sound something like this: 

Ladies and gentlemen, tonight’s debate on the subject, “Resolved, 
that the Federal Government should adopt Plan X,” proved 
especially interesting, not only because of the timeliness of the 
subject, but because of the quality of the debating. It is evident 
that both teams have spent a great deal of time in preparation, 
in obtaining library material in support of their cases, and in 
preparing the delivery and organization of their arguments. 

First, let us examine the case of the affirmative. It was alleged 
by the first speaker that his plan had four major advantages, 
which he enumerated. They were (1) . . . , (2) . . . , (3) . . . , 
and (4) .... The speaker then went on to develop two of these 
points leaving the other two for his colleague. He supported 
his first point, ...» with strong factual evidence but left his 
second point vulnerable to attack by supporting it only by opin¬ 
ions from “authorities.” 

In the questioning period that followed the first affirmative 
speech, the negative speaker very properly made use of the 
fact that the witness was unaware whether the negative would 
defend the status quo or whether it would present some kind 
of counterplan. With a convincing smile and pleasant manner, 
the negative obtained the confidence of the witness and promptly 
proceeded to obtain some of the most damaging admissions I 
have ever heard a debater make. . . . 

Thus at the end of the debate, the affirmative had succeeded in 
demonstrating that three major benefits would result from the 
plan, while the negative had succeeded in showing that one de¬ 
fect also was present. In my opinion, the affirmative satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated that the plan offered an improvement over 
the status quo, and that the defect was of minor importance 
compared to the benefits to be gained. 
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Now at this point it should be evident that the negative, in order 
to win, must show that its counterplan offers even more of an 
improvement than the affirmative plan. To determine whether 
the negative succeeded in doing this, it is necessary for us to 
analyze the alleged advantages and -disadvantages of this coun¬ 
terplan with respect to the affirmative plan .... 

And so at the end of the debate we find that the negative satis¬ 
factorily showed that its plan would not oniy bring about the 
Same benefits as the affirmative plan, but that it would also re¬ 
sult in two more major advantages, namely (1) ... and (2) 
.... The affirmative’s claim that the negative plan was un¬ 
sound because . . . was, I think, successfully refuted on the 
ground that .... 

Now before I announce the winning team, I would like to re¬ 
view briefly for you the positions of the teams as we find them 
at the close of the debate. The affirmative demonstrated that 
its plan would produce three major benefits at the cost of one 
relatively minor defect. The negative, however, satisfactorily 
showed how its plan was superior to the affirmative's in two 
major respects. 

Certainly the affirmative’s plan, good as it appears to be, should 
not be adopted when the negative’s plan is even better. Remem¬ 
ber that these are not necessarily my own opinions as to the 
merits of the two plans; I am merely summarizing what the 
teams themselves have shown during the debate. 

Since the negative demonstrated that the affirmative plan should 
not be adopted because of the superior quality of the negative 
counterplan, I award the decision to the negative. 

Sometimes the course of the debate is such that the 
judge's task is greatly simplified. For instance, after the 
opening remarks, a judge's decision might sound something 
like this: 

The affirmative in this debate failed to establish any of its 
alleged advantages. Instead, the first speaker spent a great deal 
of time welcoming the visitors, talking about the debating his¬ 
tories of the two schools and the resultant pleasant relation¬ 
ships. When the affirmative speaker finally got around to the 
debate topic, he mentioned how bad the present situation is, 
origin of the problem, reason for debating it at this time, and 
a host of other things, completely failing to show how the pro¬ 
posed plan would result in any concrete and specific advantages^ 
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His colleague devoted all of his time to refutation and likewise 
failed to establish any advantages for the proposal. 

Obviously a plan that offers no improvement should not be 
adopted, regardless of how bad the present situation may be. 

The existence of any defects or disadvantages in this plan is 
irrelevant, for the complete absence of any proof that some 
specific beneficial results will come about is enough in itself 
to defeat the cause of the affirmative. 

Likewise, the merits of any negative counterplan are completely 
irrelevant. If the affirmative’s plan fails to offer some improve¬ 
ment, it should not be adopted, regardless of whether there is 
some other plan available, and regardless of how good or how 
bad this other plan may be. 

Therefore I award the decision to the negative. 

Occasionally a judge, through foolish remarks made in 
his discussion of the debate, alienates forever the affections 
of those who hear his decision. Statements that a judge 
should not make include: 

1. The affirmative presented a stronger and better organized 
case but used its notes too much, so I award the decision to 
the negative. 

If the affirmative did a better job of debating, it should 
get the decision. The excessive use of notes may prevent 
a team (the affirmative in this case) from getting its ideas 
across to the judge, and as a result, it may very well lose 
the debate. However, in the above instance the use of notes 
presumably did not prevent the team from getting its ideas 
across. Therefore, the judge was wrong in giving the deci¬ 
sion to the negative. 

2. The negative presented a better case than the affirmative, 
but I am giving the decision to the affirmative because the 
negative failed to make use of certain arguments that, in my 
opinion, are very important and would have made the nega¬ 
tive case much stronger. 

The judge has no right to dictate to the teams which 
arguments they should have used.^ Certain arguments that 

‘See quettliott from Nielmli end Baccui in Chapter V, p. 10}, 
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appear good to the judge may deliberately be omitted be¬ 
cause one team knows the opposition has a strong answer. 
Of course, if a team fails to refute a major argument of 
the opposition, the judge not only may, but must, consider 
this; but he may not penalize a team for omitting certain 
specific arguments that he may have in mind. 

For instance, an affirmative team debating the federal 
world union question may, if it desires, claim that the union 
would curb soil erosion, that it would eliminate sickness, 
that it would aid materially in the reforestation of the 
Pacific coast, and that it would balance the budget of Buck¬ 
ingham County, Indiana. The judge must not penalize 
the team because it failed to mention the elimination of war; 
the benefits to be alleged for a plan are to be decided by the 
person doing the alleging. The same thing holds true with 
regard to the defects of a plan. The judge must judge 
on the basis of the arguments presented, not on the basis 
of arguments that might have been presented. 

3. I think the affirmative was on the right side. Therefore my 
decision goes to the affirmative. 

The problem of which side of the question is the “right” 
side is entirely irrelevant. The judge is judging a debate, 
not enacting legislation. 

4. The negative case was stronger than the affirmative, but the 
decision goes to the affirmative because the negative side was 
easier to defend, and considering the material available, the 
affirmative did a better job. 

This is the height of absurdity. The judge is almost 
never in a position to decide which side of a resolution is 
easier, due to the extremely large (one is tempted to say 
“infinite”) number of cases possible. Sometimes the sub¬ 
ject appears one-sided because one team was smart enough 
to think up an unusual approach giving it an advantage. 
This is to the credit of that team; to penalize it would be 
to reward the lack of ingenuity on the part of the other 
team. 
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It should also be recognized that the “easier” side of a 
debate topic may vary throughout the year, showing that 
neither side actually is easier, but only apparently so.* This 
happens only because standard debating topics are remark¬ 
ably well balanced and because their full depths are seldom 
if ever probed by the speakers. In other words the judge, 
even if he is a debate coach, is in no position to state defi¬ 
nitely that one side is easier than the other, and therefore 
he should make no effort to compensate for any apparent 
unevenness in the topic. 

5. The affirmative did a better job of debating until the rebuttal, 
but my decision goes to the negative because the affirmative 
spent its entire rebuttal on summary instead of refutation. 
If the affirmative had spent any time on refutation in the 
rebuttal period, I would have given the decision to the af¬ 
firmative. 

This judge does not understand debating. Apparently 
the negative did not establish any major defects in the 
affirmative plan, and, therefore, the affirmative rebuttalist 
was correct in devoting all his time to summary. If a 
rebuttalist can show that his own team’s major arguments 
remain standing while those of the opposition have not been 
established, he is accomplishing his major function; once 
this is done, he should sit down, for the debate has been 
won. 

While the five remarks quoted above are all of the type 
that cause coaches to leave debates muttering under their 
breath, all five have been heard in intercollegiate debates. 

Certain other types of comments by the judge, how¬ 
ever, are entirely proper. It is not unusual for the judge, 
once the decision has been made and announced, to make 
suggestions regarding improvement in the cases and in the 
speakers’ delivery. Here the judge is functioning more as 
coach or counselor than as a judge, and remarks of this 
nature, while usually welcome, should be distinguished from 
the actual decision and the reasons for it. 

* See quotation from Joseph Baccus regarding this change in the vieW' 
point of the debaters, in Appendix I. 
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For instance, the judge might point out to one team 
how it could have made better use of certain opportunities 
in the questioning periods. If he mentions these oppor¬ 
tunities in connection with his decision, the debaters and 
audience may erroneously conclude that these lost opportu¬ 
nities influenced his decision.® If he delays mentioning 
these things until after his announcement of the decision, 
his listeners will understand a little more dearly that the 
judge’s comments were intended as suggestions for possible 
future use, and nothing more. Preferably, remarks of this 
nature should be brief, since they are of more interest to 
the debaters than to the audience. 

• Of course these items did influence the decision indirectly, but the 
judge must not consider them apart from their weakening effect on the case. 
Missed opportunities may easily determine the decision because they enable 
the opposition to prove that the plan should or should not be adopted, but, 
like the other factors of good debating, they are not considered in themselves. 
The judge always makes his decision on what the teams accomplished, not 
on what they might have accomplished. 
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BASIS OF THE DECISION 

During World War I the pages of the Quarterly Journal 
of Public Speaking, published by the National Association 
of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking* were filled with 
discussion regarding the proper basis for judging compet¬ 
itive debates. Although many writers contributed, the 
articles of James Milton O’Neill, then Professor of Public 
Speaking at the University of Wisconsin, and Judge Hugh 
Neal Wells, Coach of Debate at the University of Southern 
California Law School, predominated to such an extent that 
the entire discussion is generally referred to as the "Wells- 
O'Neill controversy.” * The thoughts offered by these men 
were an invaluable aid in the development of a logical sys¬ 
tem of judging, and although neither would be likely to 
approve, in entirety, the methods presented in this book, 
both have made outstanding contributions through their 
published articles. Three principles resulted from this con¬ 
flict of ideas that today have become widely accepted. They 
are: 

1. The decision must go to the team that did the better 
debating; the merits of the resolution itself are irrele¬ 
vant. A similar principle was stressed by O’Neill, 
who quite properly insisted that since debating is a 
contest, the decision should go to the team that 
excelled, rather than to the team that happened to 
pick the judge’s favorite side of the resolution. 

2. The decision should be made by an expert critic 
judge, by a man who understands debating. This 

»Now Qmrttriy Journal of Speech, published bjr the Speech Association 
of Americas 

* See bibliography of these articles in Appendix III, together with a 
short abstract of the opening expressions of opinion. 
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again were emphasized by O’Neill. Few non-de¬ 
baters can hope to understand fully what is taking 
place. 

3. The criterion for determining which team did the 
better debating is, Which team did what was required 
of it by the proposition? Debate topics are so worded 
that one team must succeed and one team must fail 
in proving what the proposition demands. The team 
that did what was required was obviously the win¬ 
ning team, and any decision that does not reach this 
conclusion must be incorrect. The desirability of a 
decision based on the total result of what the teams 
demonstrated during the debate was stressed by 
Wells. 

It was in regard to the third item that the greatest dif¬ 
ference of opinion in the Wells-O’Neill controversy was 
found. One school of thought maintained that debate can 
be judged in terms of its elements, such as skill in delivery, 
quality of evidence presented, and ability in refutation. One 
writer even went so far as to assert that the judge should 
decide whether the debater himself or his coach was the 
author of the material presented, and should penalize the 
team in the latter case. The impracticability of any such 
philosophy of judging cannot be overemphasized. 

The other school of thought, to which the present work 
subscribes, maintains that by means of the double-summary 
sheet or some similar device the judge can determine quickly 
and easily which team did the more effective debating with¬ 
out becoming embroiled in a score sheet. It should be ad¬ 
mitted at once that the use of score sheets (for instance, 
those adopted by certain high school debating leagues) have 
done much to improve the quality of debating in this coun¬ 
try. The score sheet was a great step forward from the 
blind decision by a board of three men who knew nothing 
about debating; in turn, however, the score sheet has been 
forced to give way to the more accurate and objective 
double-summary sheet. 
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WEAKNESSES IN THE SCORE SHEET 

There are four major objections to judging debates in 
terms of the lists of ^'elements of effective debating” found 
on every score sheet. They are: 

1. The difficulty in arriving at some sensible list of ele¬ 
ments, and the lack of standardization among vari¬ 
ous lists. 

2. The difficulty in deciding how much weight should 
be given to each of these items. 

3. The failure of the “list of elements” method to 
consider the interrelation of the elements. 

4. The undesirability of teaching debaters to emphasize 
each element for its own sake, rather than to look 
upon it as a means to an end. 

None of the above objections applies to the double-sum¬ 
mary procedure recommended in Chapter V. Since no list 
of elements is compiled, the first two objections (regarding 
standardization and weighting of the items) do not apply; 
since the elements are considered only in terms of what 
they actually accomplish, the second two objections (regard¬ 
ing the interrelation and interpretation of the items) do not 
apply. The recommended double-summary method is simple 
and straightforward. It can be applied by any number of 
judges, and if all understand the system, all will arrive at 
the same result. In fact, the method is so simple that the 
debaters themselves, especially rebuttalists who keep their 
own double-summary sheets, know in advance what the de¬ 
cision must be. 

The four major objections to the “score sheet” type of 
decision deserve a clear explanation since there will always 
be those who, because of insufficient thought, because of 
long-established habit, or because of sincere conviction to 
the contrary, insist that it is possible to judge a debate in 
terms of a list of “elements of effective debating.” * 

*An example of such a list will be found in the abstracts from the 
Wells-O'Neill controversy in Appendix III. 
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Objection One : The difficulty of determining what items 
should be considered is the first major objection to this 
system. No two professors of speech can be found who 
agree on the same list of elements. If it were possible to 
find two practicing debate coaches willing to compile such 
lists they would disagree. 

It seems unreasonable to expect the judge to compile a 
list of elements when the professors cannot agree. If the 
judge is supplied with some kind of printed form listing 
the elements to be considered, each school will have its own 
list, resulting in inconsistency between schools. This means 
that a debater will be judged on a different basis in each 
debate, which hardly seems practical or desirable. It also 
means that each home team has the opportunity to see that 
the debate is judged in terms of whatever elements it 
desires, which may or may not bear a marked similarity to 
the list of elements in which that team happens to be espe¬ 
cially proficient. This tendency would not be due to deliber¬ 
ate dishonesty (remember that the home team usually selects 
the judge, which offers a far better opportunity if dis¬ 
honesty were contemplated). Rather, the list of elements 
supplied to the judge would be likely to favor the home 
team because that team would be strong in the points em¬ 
phasized by its coach, and those same points (or *'ele- 
ments”) would be given considerable emphasis by the coach 
when he compiled the list to be used by the judge. In some 
high school circles (but rarely in college debating) the 
schools belonging to a league have agreed upon a uniform 
score sheet. Such leagues are probably the exception rather 
than the rule, and even if this practice were extended there 
would be differences between leagues. College groups and 
most high school groups have made no effort to secure such 
standardization because they realize that even if this prob¬ 
lem were overcome, there are still other reasons why the 
score sheet would be inferior to the double-summary sheet. 
Therefore the objection to the score sheet that no standardi¬ 
zation exists or is likely to exist, still applies. 
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judge would be continually embroiled in his point system, 
compensating and counter-compensating. Furthermore, in 
the above example, where the judge gave extra credit to 
some other element to make up for the loss of points on 
''courtesy,” how can he do this unless he is prepared to 
state definitely that the mild manner would not have 
worked? How can he know that it would not have worked? 
Most coaches feel that it is much more desirable to judge 
in terms of what actually took place during the debate rather 
than in terms of what might have taken place. 

Carrying this hypothetical case a step farther, it should 
be noted that if the judge is to compensate for a lowered 
rating on one item by a higher rating on some other item, 
he must do so on the ground that the case was advanced. 
Would it not have been simpler and more accurate to have 
judged the merits of the teams (and consequently the de¬ 
bate) in terms of their advancement of the case in the first 
place? This would have avoided entirely the lists of ele¬ 
ments and the point system. 

Each element of effective debating can be judged only 
in terms of the degree of success of that element in advanc¬ 
ing the case of the team. "Skill in rebuttal” is useful only 
if the rebuttalist exercises that skill successfully. The 
amount of credit to be given to a debater for that skill can 
be determined only by noting how successful he was in his 
attempt at rebuttal. "Organization of case” is useful only 
in presenting the case clearly, and thus advancing it. If 
clear organization does not succeed in this, it is ineffective 
in some respect, and therefore does not deserve to be rated 
highly. A few moments' reflection should convince the 
reader that each element of debating can be judged properly 
only in terms of the advancement of the case resulting from 
that element. If the foregoing line of reasoning has been 
understood, the conclusion is inescapable—^that the debate 
can be judged more simply and accurately in terms of the 
advancement of the case by the teams, thus avoiding any 
separate consideration of the individual elements. At the 
same time the recommended double-summary method actual¬ 
ly considers these elements in the truest and most accurate 
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manner, that is, in terms of their total effect on the case, 
which must of necessity consider the interrelation of the 
elements. 

Judge Wells’ opinions evidently ran along the same line, 
for in one of his articles ® he stated: 

Gear and accurate expression, knowledge of debate procedure, 
industry in research, and good speaking do determine decisions 
because they aid in driving the thought home. But, having per- 
formed their function, it is difficult to comprehend why these 
elements should receive further consideration. Vo do so is really 
to accredit them twice. Debate, unless it is to be deemed a 
modified form of oratorical contest, must be judged upon the 
merits of the argument presented, solely. 

Objection Four: The possibility, or rather the prob¬ 
ability, that a system of judging which considers the indi¬ 
vidual elements of effective debating rather than the whole 
will encourage debaters in the misuse of some of these items 
is another important objection to the use of this system. 
For instance, if consideration of the whole is subordinated 
to consideration of such items as “strategy” and “refuta¬ 
tion,” would it not be likely that the debater would empha¬ 
size these items for their own sake, rather than look upon 
them as means to an end? The real function of each of 
these elements is to advance the case. The purpose of strat¬ 
egy is to surprise the opposition and thus strengthen the 
debater's own case at the expense of his opponents; it is not 
to show how clever the debater is at thinking up unusual 
cases. The purpose of refutation is to weaken the oppo¬ 
nents' major arguments and thus their case; it is not to 
show the speaker's ability in tearing to shreds inconsequen¬ 
tial arguments that prove nothing. Yet, if the debater is to 
be judged in terms of these several elements, he cannot be 
blamed for emphasizing each of them individually in order 
to make the highest possible score, regardless of whether 
or not he is advancing the case in the process. 

It might be argued that this tendency can be controlled 
by requiring the judge to consider whether or not each 
element actually strengthens the case, and to score accord- 

* Condensed from *7udgini Debates,** by Hugh Neal Wells, Quarterly 
JourneA of Speech, 3:336. October 1917. 
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ingly, thus forcing the debater to consider the effect of the 
ideas he presents. But if this procedure is followed, the 
judge is obliged to study the effect of each element on the 
strength of the case; since he must go this far, would it 
not be simpler and more accurate to render the decision in 
terms of what the teams have proved in the first place? 

Furthermore, if the judge is to evaluate each element, 
and is to do so in terms of the advancement of the case, 
he must decide whether or not the case would have been 
advanced further by some other technique, which is an 
impractical and wholly unnecessary task. If proper judg¬ 
ing procedure is used, the debate is judged solely in terms 
of what the teams have accomplished. 

What, then, does this mean ? It has already been pointed 
out that if the debate is judged in terms of isolated ''ele¬ 
ments,** the debater will naturally tend to emphasize each 
element for its own sake in order to make the best possible 
score. As long as the score sheet method of judging is 
used, this can be avoided only if the judge evaluates each 
element in terms of its strengthening effect on the case; yet 
we have just shown that this cannot, as a practical matter, 
be done. Therefore, whenever the debate is judged by 
means of a score sheet, the debaters will tend to emphasize 
each of the items on the sheet for its own sake, rather than 
to look upon it as a means of communicating ideas and 
thus advancing the case. This is teaching debaters to use 
strategy, regardless of whether or not a conventional case 
would have been more appropriate and effective in a par¬ 
ticular debate, because it shows the debater*s ability to con¬ 
struct unusual cases; to use refutation, regardless of the 
importance of the point, because it demonstrates ability to 
argue; to use a courteous, pleasantly modulated voice, re¬ 
gardless of whether or not the occasion demands that type 
of voice, because it demonstrates speaking ability; and to 
conduct exhaustive library work, regardless of whether or 
not anything worth while has been published on that subject 
and regardless of whether or not an equal amount of time 
spent in solitary thought would have been more profitable, 
because this demonstrates industry in research. 
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To summarize, there are four major reasons why the 
score sheet method of judging is inferior to the double-sum¬ 
mary method (judging in terms of what the teams have 
proved ). They are: 

1. The difficulty in arriving at some sensible list of ele¬ 
ments for the score sheet, and the lack of standardi¬ 
zation among the various lists. 

2. The difficulty in deciding how much weight should 
be given to each of these items. 

3. The failure of the “list of elements" method to con¬ 
sider the interrelation of the elements. 

4. The undesirability of teaching debaters to emphasize 
each element for its own sake, rather than to look 
upon it as a means to an end. 

A study of this appendix and the chapter on judging should 
convince the reader that none of the above objections applies 
to the double-summary procedure advocated in this book. 
Therefore, if the reader agrees with the above points, or 
even one or two of them, he must agree with the conclusion 
—that judging in terms of “elements" is not as satisfactory 
as judging, by means of the double-summary sheets, in 
terms of what the teams have proved. 

ACCURACY OF THE DOUBLE¬ 
SUMMARY SHEET 

The double-summary form, as pointed out above, avoids 
the errors inherent in the score sheet. In addition, one of 
the strongest features of the double-summary sheet is that 
it is objective; in most debates the judge is not required to 
reach decisions on the basis of personal opinion. When 
judges familiar with the double-summary system are used, 
any number of judges will all reach the same decision on 
a specified debate; this is not true of the score sheet method, 
where the personal opinion of the judge on each and every 
item is given such great significance. In other words, the 
result under the double-summary plan is more objective 
and therefore more satisfactorv. 
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The question is sometimes asked, Does the double-sum¬ 
mary method really measure effective debating, or is the 
decision likely to go to the team which happened to be 
assigned to the easier side of the question? Those who 
have tried this procedure in actual debating and coaching 
at once reply that the double-summary method measures the 
skill of the teams, and the skill of the teams only. Truly 
one-sided topics are almost non-existent in tournament de¬ 
bating and contract debating when using the topics selected 
by the high school and college committees. True, some 
topics seem uneven at first, but this is almost always due 
to lack of analysis of the subject and failure to use neces¬ 
sary ingenuity in devising the case. Teams familiar with 
strategy • are able to win consistently on either side of 
standard propositions, showing that these propositions can¬ 
not be excessively one sided. There is only one limitation: 
the resolution must be correctly worded. It should always 
provide that Plan X should be adopted, and not merely 
state that Plan X is good or that Plan X would offer an 
improvement over the status quo. The former wording is 
necessary for the negative to use a counterplan; if the topic 
is improperly worded and a counterplan is not possible, the 
negative's opportunities for strategy are seriously limited. 
Otherwise it can be stated without hesitation that the topics 
found in competitive debating seldom if ever offer a serious 
handicap, regardless of the side of the resolution on which 
a debater may find himself. Joseph Baccus and others have 
pointed out that one side of a topic and then the other 
appears easier to the debaters through the season; the 
natural conclusion is that if the debaters actually were 
seriously handicapped on one side of the topic, they would 
not change their minds so often about which side of the 
topic this is. Baccus remarks: ^ 

What happens after debate? After ten years of experience I 
differ from the critics of debate as to what happens then. It may 
be the case of one man’s word against another. I present the 
following experience as logical and reasonable. It has happened 
this way practically every year. 

• See Chapter IV. 

* Baccus, J. H., **Uiiiqtte Values o{ CompetitiTc Debate,** Forensic^ 23:81, 
March 1938. 
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First the debaters study the question, and immediately there is a 
superficial judgment that one side is easier or harder, more nearly 
right than the other. Then there is an investigation of material 
and invariably within three weeks a change of mind takes place, 
so that the other side is now considered the stronger. Then, as 
he is able to present his views on the platform before opponents 
who had been thinking along different lines, the debater changes 
his mind again, believing as originally, but with the significant dif¬ 
ference that there are more logical reasons for believing as he 
now does. As the season continues the shifts back and forth 
continue, one side being considered stronger than the other, then 
the reverse, now the affirmative, now the negative, now because of 
this reason, now because of that combination of arguments or 
points of view. , . . The final product is belief, conviction, some¬ 
times moral judgment for the debater. 

The truth of the matter is that standard debating topics 
are remarkably well balanced for debating purposes; they 
offer an equal chance to both sides. Furthermore, debate 
teams rarely if ever present cases so basically sound and 
backed by such conclusive evidence that refutation is im¬ 
possible ; there are always unexplored phases of every 
proposition. Therefore, the team that proved what it was 
required to prove was the better team. The predominance 
of one side of the topic at the end of the debate depends 
solely upon the skill used by the debaters during the contest, 
rather than upon the merits of the subject. This means 
that the double-summary method of judging, which is based 
on the degree of success of the teams in making their re¬ 
spective sides of the topic predominate, is a true and objec¬ 
tive measure of the skill employed in the contest. 

Point systems, score sheets, and lists of “elements of 
effective debating'* are still found, but the most competent 
judges do not use them. Perkins sums the whole matter up 
in two sentences: ® 

Probably the best method for a judge to use, if he has ever 
debated or studied debate, is to keep a double summary of the 
cases in the manner of a final rebuttal speaker. A complicated 
point system can only interfere with the efficiency of the process. 

It might be added that this is true whether the point 
system is complicated or not, and it is also true where the 
emphasis to be placed on each item is left to the judge. 

• From a manuicript by Perley C. Perkins, Director of Debate. Middle- 
bury College. 
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ADDITIONAL CONTROVERSIES 
REGARDING THE DECISION 

BURDEN OF PROOF FOR COUNTERPLAN 

In Chapter V (on judging) it was stated: 

Assume that the negative has offered a counterplan and at the 
end of the debate it appears that both plans offer an improvement, 
but are of exactly equal merit. . . . The debate is not a tie. 
The negative, in offering a counterplan, said in effect, “The 
affirmative plan should not be adopted because it would interfere 
with the adoption of another, superior plan—namely, the one we 
are proposing.” If, at the end of the debate, the negative has 
succeeded in showing only that its plan is of equal merit, it has 
failed to show that the affirmative’s satisfactory remedy for the 
admittedly bad situation should not be adopted. The sdRrmative 
carried out its burden of proof by showing that its plan offered 
an improvement over the status quo, while the negative in effect 
admitted that the situation was bad, then failed to show any 
valid reason for not adopting the plan. Therefore the affirmative 
won. 

A Different Viewpoint: Some believe the above reason¬ 
ing to be fallaceous. Here is their stand: 

Suppose the negative offers a counterplan that is very 
close to the status quo. For example, suppose the negative 
claims, in a debate on federal world union, that the status 
quo would be satisfactory if New York State had forty- 
eight rather than forty-seven electoral votes. This change 
is so insignificant in terms of the federal union question 
that for all practical purposes, the negative is advocating 
the status quo. Therefore, the affirmative should have the 
burden of proof for showing that the federal world union 
is better than the negative's slightly modified status quo. 
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Those who adopt the viewpoint of Qiapter V are now 
obliged to state that when the negative offers a slightly 
modified status quo, the affirmative has the burden of proof; 
while in a counterplan debate the negative has the burden 
of proving its plan to be superior. This stand is tenable if 
some sharp dividing line can be found; but what dividing 
line exists? Where does a slight modification become a 
major modification—that is, where does a modified status 
quo become a counterplan? Obviously, there is no such 
dividing line, and, therefore, no distinction with regard to 
burden of proof can be made. 

In summary, one must either (1) maintain that the affir¬ 
mative has the burden of proof so long as the negative advo¬ 
cates a strict status quo, but if the negative advocates even 
the most minute deviation from the status quo, it then has 
the burden of showing its plan to be superior to the affirma¬ 
tive plan, or (2) maintain that the affirmative must show 
its plan to be superior to whatever plan is proposed by the 
negative —status quo, slightly modified status quo, greatly 
modified status quo, or out-and-out counterplan. The latter 
stand seems much more reasonable; no one would claim 
that the negative has the burden of proof for its entire plan 
simply because the negative suggested some very minor 
improvement in the status quo. The negative must show 
reason for that slight modification, but it need not demon¬ 
strate that its plan in entirety is superior to the affirmative 
plan. 

Therefore the affirmative, under any and all circum¬ 
stances, must show that its plan is superior to the plan 
advocated by the negative. 

A Refutation: Using the same line of argument pre¬ 
sented above, it is evident that if no distinction can be made 
between a slightly modified status quo and a completely new 
counterplan, there is no difference between a straight nega¬ 
tive case and a negative counterplan case. 

This conclusion is absurd. Everyone familiar with de¬ 
bating knows that in practice there is a very great difference 
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between a negative case based on the status quo and one 
based on a counterplan.^ Since this distinction does exist 
and is easily recognized, there can be no objection to placing 
the burden of proof on the negative for showing its coun¬ 
terplan to be superior to the affirmative plan, where it would 
seem more logical for the burden of proof to be. Since 
the negative is asserting that the adoption of the affirma¬ 
tive plan would interfere with the adoption of another, 
superior plan, the negative must be required to prove that 
assertion before it can be accepted as correct. 


CRITIC JUDGE VERSUS BOARD OF THREE 


A long-disputed point regarding the decision is the value 
of the critic judge as opposed to a board of three. Nichols 
and Baccus * point out that the critic judge is used twice as 
much as all other types combined. The outstanding ad¬ 
vantage of the board, of course, is that one man can make a 
mistake and the others will outvote him if they are com¬ 
petent judges. On the other hand, the critic judge is apt 
to take his work more seriously, realizing that the decision 
rests with him alone. Furthermore, he is in a position to 
explain in detail to the teams and the audience the reasons 
for his decision. The most telling point against the board 
of three judges is that even in large cities it is often prac¬ 
tically impossible to find three men who are free at any 
given time and who are capable of judging a debate cor¬ 
rectly. Colleges and high schools with schedules of fifty to 
seventy-five or more intercollegiate or intcrschool debates a 
year* almost always have a number of qualified judges in 
mind, but the consistent use of a board of three would soon 
exhaust even an unusually large list. After all, the assump- 


1 F. W. Lambertton, in **Plan and CounterpUn in t Oueation of Policy/* 
Quarterly Jaurnal of Speech, 29:48, February 1943, pointa out that a counter* 
plan muat invoWe a change m principle to be yalid. 

* Nichola, £. R. and Baccua, P. H. Modem Debatinm, p. 341, 1936, 
W. W. Norton Company, New York. 


* For an idea of the extent to which debating baa grown in certain 
localitiea, a«c Hargta Weaterfield'a **Maaa Debating: IncentiTca and Tech* 
Quartifly loumai of Spoecht 26:420, October 1940. 
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tion behind the major argument in favor of the board of 
three (that two good judges can outvote a poor judge) is 
that there are at least two qualified judges present. It would 
seem more logical to use one of these two men as a single 
critic judge, saving the other one for a later debate. This 
would avoid using the poor judge at all. 
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can Book Company, New York. $2.50. An authoritative 
text, the most recent in the field. 

Harlan, Roy E., Strategic Debating, 1940. Chapman and 
Grimes, Boston. $1. Controversial and disorganized, 
but valuable because it presents the debater’s point of 
view. 
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Lahman, C. P., Debate Coaching. 1936. H. W. Wilson Com¬ 
pany, New York. $2.40. A handbook for the coach, con¬ 
taining a great deal of practical advice. Can be read 
profitably by debater as well as coach. 

Nichols, E. R. and Baccus, J. H., Modern Debating. 1936. 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York. $3. The 
standard text on debating. Not likely to be supplanted 
for some time to come. 
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1944. Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
New York. $2.35. A valuable historical treatise. 

Summers, H. B. and Whan, F. L., How to Debate: A TexU 
book for Beginners. 1940. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. $1.25. Describes in some detail the methods 
of debate useful to beginners. 


WELLS-O’NEILL CONTROVERSY 

Perhaps the most interesting series of articles ever writ¬ 
ten about debating appeared in the first four volumes of the 
Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking at the time of World 
War I. The New Republic, in its issue of April 3, 1915, 
touched off the spark when it stated. 

It is . . . disconcerting to learn that on the same evening when 
Yale successfully defended the negative of the question against 
Princeton, she won a judgment for the affirmative against Har¬ 
vard. . . . Thus was proved the value of collegiate debating, 
which enables the student to espouse all sides of every question 
with equal conviction. 

James Milton O’Neill, then Professor of Public Speak¬ 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, was editor of the Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Public Speaking. Some quotations from 
his reply and from the articles by various authors which 
followed will be found below. No attempt has been made 
to present completely the viewpoints of any of the partici¬ 
pants in this controversy; these can be obtained more satis¬ 
factorily from a study of the original articles. It is hoped 
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that these brief quotations and the accompanying bibliog¬ 
raphy will stimulate the reader’s interest to the point where 
he examines these early writings for himself. All refer¬ 
ences are to the 'Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, now 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

O’Neill, '‘A Disconcerted Editor and Others,” 1:76, April 

1915. 

In this [the article in Neiv Republic"] we recognize two of our 
old friends—popular misconceptions in regard to intercollegiate 
debating. ... A decision for an affirmative team should not 
mean that the affirmative side is right—that the affirmative team 
“got nearer to the truth” as it is sometimes put. It should mean 
that the affirmative team is on the whole composed of better 
debaters than the negative team. 

Davis, William Hawley, ‘‘Debating As Related to Non- 
Academic Life,” 1:105, July 1915. 

The conception here implied contemplates debating as an art 
similar to diving. ... To me ... its object is to accomplish 
something, not to be something. What the judges need to 
determine is who wins the race or the fight, who gets there 
first, which combatant has fought the other to a standstill, 
which side is more likely to convince an audience that its view 
is the correct one. 

O’Neill, ‘‘Able Non-Debaters,” 1:201, July 1915. 

Professor Davis objects to [awarding the decision to the team 
made up of better debaters] and advocates decisions by . . . 
“individuals who can be trusted to assume the attitude of open- 
minded members of a deliberative body.” Personally I am 
inclined to think that “There ain’t no such animal.” 

O’Neill, “Judges Again,” 1:305, October 1915. 

Arc there any evils mentioned by Professor Woodward [in his 
article recommending non-decision debates] that would not 
disappear if we only had teachers of debating giving decisions 
on the quality of debating done and ignoring cverythirtg else? 

Davis, “Is Debating Primarily a Game? 2:171-9, April 

1916. 

Professor O’Neill . . . says . . . “The object of any particular 
team is to demonstrate its superiority over its opponent in 
debating.” And Professor O’Neill deplores a system which 
will allow “industrious and brilliant affirmatives” even when 
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advocating a “hopeless case” to be defeated by “dull and lazy 
negatives.” The opposite conception of debating, which I 
find myself compelled humbly but insistently to advocate, is 
that of training for the wise disposition of important matters 
. . . wherever men collect. . . . The college which employs me 
places its director of physical education on its faculty, but not 
its different coaches and athletic instructors; if I correspond to 
the latter, and if I am enjoying a necessary or a gracious 
exception to the rule, I want to know it and to resign. . . . 
One thing is certain: that, frankly accepted as a game, debating 
becomes a monstrous affair. A game is enga4,ed in for fun; 
practices clearly improper in dealing with serious affairs, actual 
conditions, become permissible and even important. . . . Tech¬ 
nical and elaborate strategy will develop, . . . the King’s gambit 
will have its counterpart in the . . . “withheld affirmative 
plan.” . . . When debaters . . . are animated by a genuine 
desire to convert their hearers to the truth as they see it, 
the term “debater’s argument” will become what it ought to 
be, a commendatory and honorable appellation. 

O'Neill, “Game or Counterfeit Presentment," 2:193-7, April 
1916. 

Is there anything fundamental in the “game conception” of 
contest debating that is undesirable? There is not, in my 
opinion, except as it is gratuitously read into that conception. 

Sarett, Lew R. “The Expert Judge of Debate," 3:135-9, 
April 1917. 

To improve the quality of future debates by a statement of 
a few of the elements of effective debating which constitute, or 
ought to constitute in one form or another, the approximate 
standard of a judge, I request that the following brief analysis 
of the debate be read: 

[1. Organization of material 

2. Proof of contentions 

3. Establishment of the most crucial issues 

4. Destruction of opponent’s crucial issues 

5. Adaptation of arguments to those of opponents 

6. Analysis of question 

7. Analysis of debate as it progresses 

8. Team work 

9. Delivery 

10. Rebuttal 

11. Strategy] 
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It is obvious, of course, that my statement of the elements of 
effective debating is merely a rough approximation. ... It 
is equally clear that certain of its parts overlap; that they are 
not mutually exclusive. Moreover, I do not contend that all 
eleven elements enumerated should be given equal value. 

(In addition. Professor Sarett made a strong appeal for the 
use of a single critic judge, skilled in debate techniques.) 

Pease, R. B., ‘The Audience As Jury,"' 3:218-23, July 1917. 

Hollister, R. D. T., “Faculty Judging,'’ 3:235-41, July 1917. 

Wells, H. N., “Judging Debates," 3:336-45, October 1917. 

If earnest teachers of argumentation and debate were con¬ 
vinced that debating contests were primarily a game, the 
subject of this article would be of small interest ... I am 
imable to agree wholly with either Davis or O’Neill . . . Most 
instructors and coaches of debate endeavor to prevent percent¬ 
age calculations in arriving at decisions, as it is conceded 
that such calculations lead to palpably absurd results. . . . 
No one credits a preacher with 80 per cent for argument, 10 
per cent for diction, and 10 per cent for presentation. . . . 
But how may debate be judged upon the elements of “research, 
reasoning, and speaking” unless the judge adopts some percent¬ 
age method, in fact or in effect? 

Then came the following articles: 

O'Neill, J. M., “The Juryman’s Vote in Debate,’’ 3:346-55, 
October 1917. 

Wells, H. N., Debates, I, ’’ 4:76-92, January 1918. 

O’Neill, J. M., “Judging Debates, II,’’ 4:76-92, January 
1918. 

Wejls, H. N., “Judging Debates, III," 4:76-92, January 
1918. 

O’Neill, J. M., “Judging Debates, IV,’’ 4:76-92, January 
1918. 

Wells, H. N., “Coaching Debates,’* 4:170-83, March 1918. 

Wells, H. N., “A Final Reply,’’ 4:398-409, October 1918. 

O’Neill, J. M., “Comment on Judge Wells’ Last Ms., ’’ 
4:410-21, October 1918. 

Wells, H. N., “Comment on Professor O’Neill’s Last Ms.,’’ 
4:422-7, October 1918. 

Sarett, L. R., “A Juryman-Critic’s Vote," 4:428-33, Octo¬ 
ber 1918. 
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DEBATE AIDS 

Among the numerous handbooks and magazines pub¬ 
lished for the debater, the following are consistently good 
enough to warrant attention: 

Background Book (mimeographed, approx. 250 pages), 
published annually by Varsity Debate Researchers, 
Hugo Heilman, Director, Marquette University, Mil¬ 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. $2. High schorl topic. 

Debater's Magazine (printed, approx. 70 pages, illus.), 
published quarterly by E. R. Nichols (ed.), Redlands, 
California. $4 per year. High school and college 
topics, news of the field, debate techniques. 
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entation of, 17; rules regard¬ 
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Decision, announcement by 
judge, 115-21; basis of, 94, 
122-33; controversies regard¬ 
ing, 134-6; customs regarding, 
48-50; rules for reaching, 26-8, 
110-12 

Default at a debate, 44 
Definition of ''status quo'* 64 
Definition of “strategy,” 78-9 
Definition of terms, 10-12, 57, 
106-7 

Delay in initial refutation, 18-21 
Delay in presentation of plan, 
16-17 

Delive^, consideration of in 
judging, 27 

Details, minor, in proposed plan, 
13-14, 25 

Determination of the winning 
team, 94-114 
Dialectic debate, 23-6 
Dilemmas, 24 

Disadvantages, choice of, 54-5, 
84; unexpected, 84 
Double-summary sheet, accuracy 
of, 131-3; example, 100-1; in a 
counterplan debate, 99, 102; 
in a status quo debate, 98-9, 
100-1 

Dual debates in tournaments, 37- 
8 

Discourtesies in debate, 29 
Duties of first affirmative, 57 

Educational aspects of strategy, 
91-3 

Effective debating, criteria for 
determining, 26-8 
“Elements,” list of, method of 
judging, 124-31 
Elimination tournaments, 37 
Emotional appeals, judging, 28 
Enlarged plans, burden of proof 
for, 12-13 

Ethics, rules regarding, 29-30 
Evaluation of evidence, 104-6 
Evidence, acceptance of by 
judge, 15, 28, 103-6; merits of 
conflicting, 27; new, introduc¬ 
tion during rebuttal, 17 

Fact, question of, rule for judg¬ 
ing 27 


Facts, accuracy of, rule regard¬ 
ing, 29; inaccurate, in last 
rebuttal, 20-1 
Fee for judge, 52 
Financial obligations, 43-4 
First affirmative, duties of, 57 
Floor, request for during last 
rebuttal, 20-1 

Foolish remarks by judge, 118- 
20 

Forfeit of debate, 44 
Forms, outmoded, 55-7 
Fundamentals of judging, 102-10 
Furnishings, stage, 44-5 

Guarantee, 44 

History of problem, discussed 
by first affrmative, 57 

Importance of topic discussed 
by first affirmative, 57 
Inaccurate facts in last rebuttal, 
20-1 

Inconsistencies, 14, 24 
Initial refutation, delay in, 18-21 
Instructions to the judge, 49, 
109 

Intermission, 46 

Interrelation of various items 
in use of score sheet, 124, 
127-8 

Invitations to tournaments, 36 
Irrelevant questions, 24 

Judge, location of. 44-5; mental 
refutation by, 19-20; profes¬ 
sion of, 51; selection of, 43, 
50-3 

Judge's acceptance of evidence, 
15, 28, 103-6; announcement of 
the decision, 115-21; ballot, 
48-50; comments on lost op¬ 
portunities, 121; fee, 52; fool¬ 
ish remarks, 118-20; instruc¬ 
tions, 49; opinion on subject 
irrelevant, 102-3; sugrations, 
120-1; use of notes, use 
of strategy, 116 

Judging, last rebuttal, 18-21; 
principles of, 92, 102*10; rules 
regarding, 26-8, 110-12 
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Lawyers as judges, 51 
Length of speeches, 45 
Length of tournaments, 37-8 
Limits of strategy, 91 
List of ''elements” method of 
judging, 124-31 
Lodging for teams, 40, 44 
Logic, acceptance of by judge, 
28 

Lost opportunities, comments by 
judge, 121 

Magazine articles, bibliography, 
138-40 

Meeting held at opening of 
tournament, 36 

Mental refutation by judge, 19- 
20 

Minor details of proposed plan, 
13-14, 25 

Ministers as judges, 51 
Misquotation during last rebut¬ 
tal, 20-1 

Missed opportunities, comments 
by judge, 121 

Misuse of elements when score 
sheet is employed, 124, 129-30 

Non-elimination tournaments, 37 
Notes, use of by debater, 68; 
use of by judge, 97 

One-sided questions, effect on 
double - summary procedure, 
132-3 

O'Neill-Wells controversy, 141-4 
Opportunities, missed, comments 
by judge, 121 

Order of speeches, 9-10, 45-6 
Oregon style, order of speeches, 
9, 45-6; rules regarding, 23-6; 
stage furnishings, 44; tech¬ 
nique of questioning, 68-77 
Organization of case, 55-60 
Origin of problem, discussed by 
first affirmative, 57 
Outmoded forms, 55-7 

Parliamentary form in last re¬ 
buttal, 20-1 
Picking judges, 50-3 
Plan, choice of, 54, 80-3 


Plans, proposed, rules regarding, 

12- 14, 16, 26; imexpected, af¬ 
firmative, 80-3; unexpected, 
negative, 80-3 

Position, consistency of, 14 
Practicality of proposed plans, 

13- 14 

Practice debates, schedule of, 
60-2 

Preparation, schedule of, 60-2 
Preparation necessary for strat¬ 
egy, 92-3 ^ 

Presentation of case, 62-8 
Principles of judging, 94, 102-10 
Problem, origin and histo^ dis¬ 
cussed by first affirmative, 57 
Proof, burden of, 12-13; com¬ 
pensation for, 20; for counter¬ 
plan, 114, 134-6 
Proposed plans, 12-14, 16, 26 
Proposition, choice of, 43; defi¬ 
nition of terms, 57; impor¬ 
tance discussed by first affir¬ 
mative, 57; judging various 
types, 26-8 

Psychological devices, 89-91 

Qualifications of judges, 50-1 
Qualifying round at tourna¬ 
ments, 42 

Question, choice of, 43; defini¬ 
tion of terms, 57; importance 
discussed by first affirmative, 
57; judging various types, 26-8 
Questions, relevancy of, 24; un¬ 
fair, 22, 24-5 

Questioning during constructive 
speeches, 21-3 

Questioning periods, number of 
9 

Questioning technique in Oregon 
style debates, 68-77 
Quotation of opponent’s argu¬ 
ments, rule regarding, 29 

Radio debates, 43-4, 47-8 
Reaching the decision, 110-13 
Rebuttal, last, judging of, 18-21 
Rebuttal, last affirmative, 18-21; 
request for floor during, 20-1 
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Rebuttals, introduction of con¬ 
structive arguments during, 
16, 23; number of, 9; order 
of, 10; procedure during, 16- 
21 

Refutation, 16-21; initial, delay 
in, 18-21; mental, by judge, 
19-20 

Relevancy of questions, 24 
Remarks, foolish, by judge, 118- 
20 

Representation at tournaments, 
39, 43 

Request for floor during last 
rebuttal, 20-1 

Resolution, choice of, 43; defini¬ 
tion of terms, 57; importance 
discussed by first affirmative, 
57; judging various types, 26-8 
Restatement of opponent's argu¬ 
ments, rule regarding, 29 
Rhetorical questions, 22 
Rostrum, location of, 44 
Rules of debate, 9-34; accuracy 
of facts, 29; burden of proof. 
12-13, 14-15; consistency of 
position, 14; counterplans, 13, 
17; courtesy and ethics, 29- 
30; definitions of terms, 10- 
12; judging, 26-8, 110-12; Ore¬ 
gon style, 23-6; proposed 
plans, 12-14; questioning dur¬ 
ing constructive speeches, 21- 
3; refutation and rebuttal, 16- 
21; restatement of opponent’s 
arguments, 29; staging, 9-10; 
summary, 30-4; tournaments, 
38-42; visual aids, 30 

Schedule of preparation, 60-2 
Schedule, tournament, 37-42 
Score sheet, weaknesses in, 124- 
31 

Score sheets, 108-9 
Scouting at tournaments, 38 
Selection of judges, 43, 50-3 
‘‘Should,” meaning of, 11-12 
Single critic judge versus board 
of three, 136-7 
Speakers, number of, 9 
Sj^eches, constructive, question¬ 
ing during, 21-3; length of, 
4o; order of, 9-10, 45 


Stage furnishings, 44-5 
Staging the debate, 9-10, 44-5 
Standardization, lack of, among 
score sheets, 124-6 
**Status quo/" definition of, 64 
Stop clocks, 47-8 
“Strategy,” definition of, 78 
Strategy, delay in presentation 
of plan, 16-17; educational 
aspects, 91-3; preparation for, 
92-3; use of, 78-93; use by 
judge, 116 

Subject, choice of, 43; definition 
of terms, 57; importance dis¬ 
cussed by first affirmative, 57; 
judging various types, 26-8 
Suggestions by judge, 120-1 
Summary, importance of, 67-8 
Summary of debate by judge, 
115-18 

Surprise, methods of achieving, 
80 

Syllogism, outmoded in debate, 
56 

Tables, location of, 44 
Teachers of speech as judges, 
51 

Teams, location of, 44 
Technicality, winning by, 107-8 
Technique of questioning in 
Oregon style debates, 68-77 
Terms, definitions of, 10-12, 57, 
106-7 

Three judges versus single 
critic, 136-7 
Ties, 113-14 
Time, unused, 109-10 
Timekeeper, location of, 44 
Timekeeping procedure, 46-8 
Timing, start of, 46 
Timing cards, use of, 46-7 
Timing clocks, 47-8 
Topic, choice of, 43; definition 
of terms, 57; importance dis¬ 
cussed by first affirmative, 57; 
judging various types, 26-8 
Tournament debating, 35-43 
Tournaments, dual debates in, 
37-8; elimination, 37; length 
of, 37-8; non-elimination, 37; 
qualifying round, 42; rules 
regarding, 38 
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Traps, 86-9 

Traveling expenses, 43-4 
Truth, question of, rule for 
judging, 27 

Types of debating, strategic 
versus conventional, 79-80, 91-3 
Typical subjects and debates, 95- 


Uneven questions, effect on 
double - summary procedure, 
132-3 

Unexpected advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, 84 
Unexpected proposals, 80-3 
Unfair questions, 22, 24-5 
Unpopular ideas, use of in stra¬ 
tegic cases, 91 
Unused time, 109-10 


Use of notes, by debater, 68; 
by the judge, 97 

Use of strategy, by debaters, 78- 
93; by judge, 116 

Value of strategy, 91-3 

Verbal contracts, 43 

Visual aids, rule regarding use, 

30 

Weak arguments, should be 
omitted, 55 

Weaknesses in fcore sheet, 124- 

31 

Weighting, difficulties in, when 
using score sheets, 124, 126-7 
Welcome of opposing team, 46, 
57 

Wells-O’Neill controversy, 141-4 
Winning team, procedure for 
determining, 26-8, 49, 94-114 
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